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A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 
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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the 
endeavour tothrow down allthe barriers erected between r 

igion, Country, and Colour, to treatthe whole 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and by se’ 
Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


Idea of Humanity—the noble 
tting aside the distinctions 
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Hous of the Week. 





we publish an Itinéraire de Gotha, with 
( supplement for the movements of persons 
wurcognised by that distinguished record, we 
‘aight have asummary of the events this week, in 
Whaling the adventures of the knights-errant of 
We world, crowned and uncrowned. The Em- 
poor ALEXANDER has a route laid down for him 
to the Crimea, whither, it is said, he intends to 
pair, either to learn the incredible fact with his 
own eyes that his troops have been defeated, to 
imate them with his presence, or to superintend 
their retractation. 
_ The actual state of the Russian army in the 
Crimea can, perhaps, be better estimated by a 
- ¢alculation of what it must be, than by our reports. 
‘The rumours are perfectly contradictory: it is 
gid that Gortscnaxorr inteiills to maintain his 
Position, and that he intends to retreat; that he 
Sounts upon wasting the Allies in a Parthian war- 
fare, and that he has positively asked leave to 
_Metire “with the honours of war.’ The choice 
ts not remain with himself. His position is 
ttullly untenable: he has not the means of ex- 
tending his defence, as he had while he had the 
touth of Sebastopol in his possession ; he is more se- 
parited from Lirranvr than he was then. It would 
be 90 easy to cut him off, that on the first signs 
ofsuch an attempt, he must effect a junction with 
PRANDI, and must retreat from his present posi- 
fia; and. as soon as he retreats, he leaves the 
Mille of Sebastopol at the mercy of the Allies. 
athen only expect to maintain a retiring 
thtough the Crimea. ‘The public signs—from 
ix N visiting the arsenal at Wool- 
to the vast preparation of the French Go- 
iment for sending out reinforcements —indicate 
3 tthe Allies intend to pursue him. In the 
ee we have the earliest despatches giving 
fe details of the bombardment at its commence- 
aay We are able to estimate in some degree 
‘Magnitude, the awful intensity, and the con- 
Guance of 4 that which Gortscuxorr calls a “ feu 
Safe: although he was “safe within Sebas- 
uae it slew his men in one day at the rate of 
— & hundred an hour. A hundred an 
Might and day, was a loss sufficient to teach 


: Orr that he must retreat; retreat 
i Mand retreat he will. 


5 's friend and cousin, the Emperor 
] os Joszru, has at present been doing his 





















travelling by proxy—that is, he has remained 
still, but he has summoned Count Buon to a 
special conference at Ischl ; while the Secretary of 
the French Legation at Naples has been sum- 
woned to Vienna, no doubt specially to enlighten 
his chiefs on the actual state of affairs at Naples. 
The report of the Secretary must have been bad 
enough. Austria has managed, with more or less 
tact, to maintain a quiet neutral position, one tech- 
nically in alliance with the Western Powers, but 
practically securing for herself an inactive atti- 
tude and the forbearance of Russia. The Em- 
peror intends to defend his position with force, as 
we learn by the movements of his armies ; 
and that he means to resist any pressure in 
Northern Italy we learn by the fortifications with 
which he has strengthened Verona, Pola, and 
other great stations, How exasperated then 
must he be to learn, through his secretary, that 
the Kine or Naries has drawn upon himself the 
positive intervention of the Western Powers, by 
irritating and ill-treating even their official repre- 
sentatives. Travellers from France have been 
annoyed by police persecutions of the most insult- 
ing and inconvenient kind. English travellers 
from Paris are warned that they may have difli- 
culties if they enter the Neapolitan States. In 
short, King Bompa perseveres in maintaining a 
great scandal, risking the peace which Austria de- 
sires to preserve in Italy, and provoking Eng- 
land to threaten force. He attempts an apology, 
and it is insufficient; and he has the double humilia- 
tion of being compelled, after shuffling, to dismiss 
the police director who insulted the British attaché. 
It is, however, far from likely that his troubles 
have yet ceased. He cannot prevent his police 
from showing the malignant qualities of the 
vermin they are, and it is probable that he would 
have persevered in his mad burlesque of magna- 
nimous defiance, after the Russian fashion, if the 
example of the reverse sustained by Russia in the 
field of Sebastopol had not been proclaimed in 
Italy. 

Proclaimed and received by the people every- 
where—in Naples, Florence, Rome, Milan, we 
need not say in the Sardinian States—with a de- 
light more or less disguised, but everywhere un- 
mistakable. 

In the meanwhile, Prince Lucrex Murat, who 
has been designated King of Naples, has wan- 
dered, not to his future capital, but to Glasgow ; 
where ke has been promoting the advancement of 
science as a member of the British Association. 





It seems that he is more in his duty there than in 
Naples ; for Naroxzon gives him no license to be 
King of Southern Italy; Saxiceti cannot speak 
for Naples, and eminent Italians decidedly dis- 
claim Murat. The most remarkable disclaimer 
comes from Manin, who proclaims himself “ faith- 
ful to the idea of independence and unity for 
Italy,” and avows that if Italy be to have a King, 
the only possible monarch is Victor Emmanugn 
of Sardinia ! 

That Vicror Emmaxvet is about to arrive in 
Paris as a guest and fellow-councillor, and is 
coming on to receive in England the -popular 
proofs of the universal esteem in which he is held. 
There is movement and change enough indicated 
for Italy, even in the few words that we have just 
penned! 

Another visitor in Paris is a sovereign, Saxp 
Pacua of Egypt; who comes surrounded by a 
staff, the greater number of whom are French 
officers with Mussulman names and Cairo employ- 
ments. The descendant of the old Macedonian 
who rése to be Pacha of Egypt, and tried to cut 
the connexion with the master that promoted 
him, meant to make a market of his journey; 
resolved, like other crowned heads, to get what he 
can on the resettlement of Europe—if there is to 
be a resettlement. Sayp sets out on his journey 
in a hurry—rushes to sea before all his officers 
can pursue him, arrives at Marseilles, and then— 
takes his passage home again. Was he not wel- 
come? Had he orders from Napoleon to return? 
Who can say? It is as impossible to divine the 
motives of an Eastern potentate as to calculate 
his path. 

Two other foreign princes are on their travels 
in this country. Prince Narotzon of France is 
journeying about from seaport to arsenal, from 
arsenal to harbour, seeing the lions and collecting 
information. As yet, however, the Prince has 
not presented himself at Court. 

Another Prince has done so—Freperick Wit- 
L1AM, nephew to King Freverick Witutam IV. of 
Prussia, and son to the Price or Prussia. 
Popular report says that the Prussian Prince © 
comes to ask the hand of our Pegs Rorat,—a 

irl not yet fifteen years of age; it is fully 
samen that the eldest daughter . of. Queen 
Vicroria will be devoted to effect an alliance of 
our throne with that of Prussia. “Qur dear 
daughter” is to marry into the family of Russia’s 
nearest ally. ; 


Very different from the objects and hopes which 
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move the illustrious travellers which we, have 
mentioned—different even from the necessities 
that call out the Czar—are the reasons that have 
again sent Sanwra Anna on his travels. Mexico 
will not have him ; and probably she is right. 
Yet Mexico, not long since, Jed Santa Anna to 
believe that he was the veryiman whom she de- 
sired. He had retired from the Republic before, 
getting away, under some difficulty, with his pro- 
perty and his wife. He was followed by the im- 
portunities of the Mexicans, who seduced him 
from his retired ease, persuaded him to resume 
possession of power, and manifestly encouraged 
him to render that power dictatorial. Of course 
there are always “three courses” to be pursued, 
even in the most subversive of countries; and in 
Mexico there were three. A President of strong 
will and virtue might induce the Republicans to 
assemble the Congress; might put down any faction 
or fanaticism which should lead that Congress 
from its purpose; and might assist the whole 
nation in declaring its will. A despot of Na- 
poleonic power might have prepared a great 
intrigue— might have accomplished a coup 
@éat—and, by a sufficiently clever treatment 


THE LEADER. 


It was shown at the inquest that the most culpable 
laxity prevailed: the switchman, who ought to 
have turned the switches, was at tea ; the station- 
master,;who ought to have given instructions to 
Crossrry, was at tea; and the usage appears to 
have sanctioned a pervading neglect of rules and 
regulations. The administration that has such 
bloody results is the true culprit, and the Company 
is held by the public to be really answerable. 
The Worcester magistrates have been enforcing 
Christianity. We know that the simple words 
will look like a joke; for when we talk of county 
magistrates and Christianity, it almost follows 
that there must be something absurd in the story. 
And so there is. Narwanrex Witiiams is a 
poor man living near Worcester ; he has a small 
plot of ground, which he cultivates in his leisure 
hours, like the negroes in the West Indies. On 
the 26th of August, the day being Sunday, he 
saw that if he did not cut his grain the weather 
or the birds would do it for him; and he cut 
it. This is a breach of the Sunday Trading 
Law, and for it he is brought before the 
Worcester magistrates, who find thus his crime 
must be quoted at 5s. fine and 12s. 6d. 





of the army, might have rendered his power 
absolute, dictatorial, and imperial. Santa Anya 
wanted either the honesty or the strength 
for either course, and he attempted a compro- 
mise. He corrupted the army; he crowded the 
civil service with his own nominees ; but somehow 
he did not manage to appropriate the civil 
service nor the army. He still left room for 
the malcontents. His own employés were per- 
haps unfaithful, as soon as they got out of him 
what he could give; and not having strength 
enough to appropriate a majority to himself, he 
had yet sufficient strength to irritate a majority 
into existence against him. The curse of Mexico 
is its division into parties so little competent for 
real business, so self-seeking that they can only 
unite against any one, and cannot combine for 
any purpose of positive good. They can expel 
Santa Anna; they constitute a really effective 
Government. He never yet has succeeded in 
rendering his power firm and paramount; he is 
most successful in escaping again with property as 
well as life. 

In Bengal, Srxpv comes before his country- 
men with higher testimonials than Santa Anna, 
for he has a divine mission. It seems that the 
hill tribe in Bengal, whose eruption we have al- 


costs. Thus 17s. 6d. worth of offensiveness had he 
committed before God and man in saving so much 
of corn. If, indeed, he bad been cleaning boots 
for a magistrate all day, or driving horses for 
ditto in the intervals between church, or drawing 
corks out of bottles for four hours after dinner, he 
would have been performing “a work of neces- 
sity;” but if he cuts corn on the seventh day, to 
the extent of two and a half perches, it is esti- 
mated that he must pay damages to an offended 
Creator to the extent of 17s. 6d.! * That is the 
Worcester view of Christianity ; and certainly it 
is of a kind which makes us blush, if we have 
sneered at the Santals. 








Tue LATE Ramway Acciwent at Reapivc.—The 
inquest on the bodies of the sufferers by this calamity 
was concluded on Monday, when the jury returned a 
verdict, finding Joseph Crossley guilty of manslaughter 
in regard to the deaths of the persons named in the in- 
quest, and that said Joseph Crossley did kill and slay 





himself. To this verdict, the jury added a suggestion 
that a switchman should be regularly appointed to 
attend to the signals and points connected with the 
railway station.—The evidence fully corroborated the 
accounts originally given of the singular carelessness of 
Crossley. ‘All the danger signals,” said a witness, one 
of the porters, ‘“‘ were up; but Crossley did not stop, or 
pay any regard to them. Even had a switchman been 
at his post to arrange the points, it would have been 





ready noticed, has been partly moved to this re- 
volutionary attempt at redressing its wrongs by 
the enlightenment of Christianity. The gospel of 
St. John has been circulated amongst the people. 
It has suggested new ideas, or rather it has fur- 
nished them with an authoritative form for reviv- 


ing some of their old ideas, adapted to the new | telegraphed the fact to the next station ; and in omitting | permission for their removal. 


dispensation, and they profess that Srxpv is at once 
a missionary and an incarnation of divine power 
destined to be victorious. He is to make war on 
“* the Sahibs,” or Lords, that is, the rulers of India ; 
and is to establish a monarchy of the Santals in 
their own territory. We have had examples of 
similar outbreaks in countries not so distant as 
China, and Suxpu is not very different from an 
Indian Tuom or Courtenay. The Santals ap- 
pear to have insurrectionary predominance within 
a district comprising, it is said, about a hundred 
square miles; they have attecked villages, and 
killed thousands of people, besides destroying fac- 
tories. They are strong enough to occasion some 
cost in putting them down. 

At home, the great companies are-at the bar of 
public opinion. A true bill has been found against 
Srranay, Paut, and Co.; but they traverse to 
next session of the Central Criminal Court. 
Crosstey, the engine-driver who dashed into a 
train near Reading, slaying several people, and 


committing suicide, has been pronounced by 41 sermon was preached by the Rev. H. E. Manning, late 
coroner’s jury to bear the blame of that crime. | an archdeacon of the English Church. 


impossible to direct the engine on to another line, it was 
| coming on so fast.” There were no regular switchmen 
| previous to the accident, but the porters acted as such. | 
| It was the duty of Crossley, when he saw the danger 
| signals, which he must have passed, to stop and com- 
municate with the station-master; but he did not do so. 
| He likewise violated the rules in not announcing his de- 


| parture to the station-master, who would thereupon have 





| to light the lamps. Mr. Thew, the station-master, ex- | 
pressed his opinion to the jury, that, by the present | 
arrangement, the safety of the public is sufficiently pro- 
tected ; but he could not say that a switchman, with no 
other duties to perform, would not add to the security. 
An appointment of this nature has been made since the 
accident. Mr, Thew was at tea at the time of Crossley’s | 
departure, and he has been blamed for sending him a 
telegraphic message to get out the engine ; but he ap- 
pears to have relied on Crossley reporting himself before 
his departure, while the latter seems to have taken the 
message for an order to start immediately. A corre- 
spotident of the Times says the danger-post is six 
hundred yards ‘rom the Reading station, and that there 
were but two or three porters to attend to the whole of | 
this line.—Since our last publication, another of the 
injured passengers has died, making in all five deaths. 
The other cases are going on favourably. 

CoxsecratIon or A Roman Catuoiic Bisnor.—The 
Right Rev. W. Vaughan, D.D., was elevated to the 
titular see of Plymouth on Monday morning, at the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, Clifton. Cardinal Wise- 
man officiated as the consecrator, assisted by the Right 
Rey. Dr. Ullathorne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, and the Right Rev. Dr. Brown, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Newport. The ceremony was very 
elaborate, and the church was thronged, both with 


| 
' 








Roman Catholics and Protestants. In the evening, a 


| part of the place all the wounded who remained in the 


| tries of the Don. It is now necessary to bring {roo 


| added to the foregoing:— 


THe flood-of news sas 
important w . 

us last weekhas been succeeded ‘ty te > 
almost total cessation of telegraphic despatches | 
the confederated armies ; so that wé are left 
dark as:to what will be the next step, either 
Allies orof the enemy. As usual during these 
there has been-no want of guessing; the 


able of the rumours being that the Russians ‘ 


retiring upon Perekop. The sto: comes 
Vienna, and goes so far as to say "That “ the 
Embassy received intelligence that the 
troops were retreating from Baktchi-Serai 
pheropol to Perekop,” and that “ Prince 
the Russian Ambassador at Vienna, w 
affected at the news.” This intelligence, 
received by the Embassy at all, was 


i 


if 














Monday; and nothing more has transpired ne be 
subject. On the other hand, it is said that tte. 
Russians have no intention of abandoning the 
southern half of Sebastopol, but that they are he ' 
up reinforcements and constructing new forts. Ott 
rumours again state that the north fort has been j 
abandoned by the Russians; that the w of the | 
forts have been evacuated, and that Pelissi 8 

are of such a nature that 20,000 Russians be 
made prisoners by the Allies. It is probable, how. 
ever, that, up to the present the situation 
remains pretty much the same as that which imme. _ 
diately supervened apes the reduction of the town, } 
That some hot work has yet to come seems likely; 
and the French are providing against all contingeneies : 
by sending off large reinforcements, i ; 


are being made at Marseilles for the em i 

10,000 horses; the gendarmes of the Guard have 
Maslek; and Admiral Bruat has caused 
Fanagoria, in front of Yeni-Kaleh, to beoccupied by 
1200 Allied seamen. 

That the Allies did not find in the abandoned | 
town “nothing but blood-stained ruins,” is manifest © 
from the annexed despatch from Marshal Pelissier, 
dated “ Sebastopol, Sept. 17th:”— 

“In their work of destruction, the enemy 
the docks (which are magnificent constructions), the 
establishments in the vicinity, the barracks of Fort Ni. 
cholas, and the Quarantine Fort. 

“The Anglo-French Commission appointed to draw 
up a return of the matériel left by the Russians at Se. 
bastopol has commenced its labours, The result may 
be summarily stated as follows :— 

“We have found in the town about 4000 cannon, 
50,000 cannon balls, a few hollow projectiles, a large 
quantity of grape, a great amount of gunpowder (de- 
spite the explosions), 500 anchors (half of which are 
excellent), 25,000 kilogrammes of copper, two steam 
engines of 30-horse power, and a considerable number 
of masts sawn in two for defensive purposes (blind- 
ages).” : 

A communication, dated the following day, states 
that the French Generals and superior officers | 
wounded are doin well as can be expected. 


fH 


S® PPREEER oH SSere we eee 


Gortschakoff, writing on the evening of September 
llth, says:— 
“ We have blown up a great part of the fortifications 


of the southern part of Sebastopol. The enemy begine 
to appear in (not very numerous) groups amidst the 
ruins of the town. We have transported to the north 


southern part after its evacuation. 

These wounded were probably the five hundred 
who, according to a previous account, were left be 
hind. The French General, it would seem, had given 


Some idea of the tragical nature of the Rusia 
losses during the bombardment may be 
from a despatch sent by General Gortschakolf on 
the 8th, and published in the Journal de St. Peter 
bourg :— 

“The enemy receives nearly every day new reinforce 
ments. The bombardment continues with D 
violence. Our loss has been more than 2500 men in the 
last twenty-four hours.” 

It is indeed evident that the Russians have ml 
fered frightfully, notwithstanding the confident s 
of Count Nesselrode and others. The ‘hich 
zette publishes a letter from St. Petersburg, re 
gives a very gloomy account of the condition / 
enemy in the Crimea. The writer says:— 

“The stores of the Government of Kherson are 
pletely exhausted since commercial vessels have 2 
to bring, by the Sea of Azof, corn from the fertile cow" 
Perekop the forage for the animals employed por’ 
ports, and even the water which they require; dried j 
is no forage in the Crimea, and the springs a ap 
The Salghir has become quite a little rivwet. risen matt j 
of potatoes has also failed, and the price has ai 
than threefold. Vegetation is everywhere withered, - fir 
the price of corn is constantly on the 7 
pheropol.” ext 

The testimony of a writer from Kamiesch may te 
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of 80,000 militiamen; but 

qrhich are weak, uninstructed, and not 
are decimated by disease, privations, and 
of the garrison of Sebastopol 

‘ that there are scarcely fifty of each left. 
‘ town 27,000 sailors have dwindled down to 3000, 
worn out.” 


invested by a corps of cavalry, num- 
thousand men. General Mouravieff oc- 
defile of Soghanli-Dagh. The supplies of 
: are not yet nearly exhausted, and 
phic despatch says that fresh provisions 
thrown in; but, unless the place be re- 
#is clear that they must in time come to an 
‘Phe Russians, some time about the middle of 
eit, made a reconnoissance, and inadvertently 
; themselves to fire. It is said that in this 
lost a General (Koukoleffski), a colonel 
), five captains, and two hundred men. 
are thought not to contemplate an at- 
bebentupon reducing the place by famine. 
‘of the town, it is proposed to draw 20,000 
the Crimea (to be replaced by the Turkish 
),,and 5000 from the Danube, so as to 
5 up an Asiatic army of 70,000 men, including 
there. Omar Pacha is expected to 
Redout-Kaleh. Cholera is raging at Erze- 


JP isian accounts from Tiflis state that new troops 
Iuneatrived there “from Orenburg,” and the army 
is asserted to be at this moment in 
‘ ‘of efficiency that an expedition to 
Sune i talked of, and it is said that Prince Be- 
Hato has reinforced the corps at Achaltzik and 
h thither. 
TheVienta Fremden Blatt asserts that the Rus- 
sins haveeoncluded another armistice with Schamyl 
forthe term of six months. 
‘Whetherthe war is to continue on a still more 
gieiel field, or whether the partial reduction of 
will precipitate a peace, is of course 
for the present. But already rumours are 
up and down that Austria has signified her 
to undertake once more the work of 
and has proposed fresh Conferences at 
France, it is added, has consented to ne- 
Dut only at Paris. The demands of the 
we are assured, are still very moderate, and 
‘riginal programme has been retained, with the 
Bed aitennity for war expenses. Should 
Bistiarefuse these terms, Austria will immediately, 
There is also talk of a fresh treaty between 
and England, on the one part, and Turkey 
m@ the other, the object of which is to invest the 
Western Powers with the right of keeping garrisons 
at Varna, Adrianople, and Galli- 
poli: Varna and Sinope to be used as maritime sta- 
tions by the Allies. So much for rumours: in a few 
days, we shall have solid facts. 
THEPRENCH BATTERIES OPENING FIRE (SEPT. 5TH). 


Suddenly, along the earthen curtain between Nos. 7 
i 8 Bastions, three jets of flame spring up into the air 
m@huflup a8 many pillars of earth and dust, which are 
Wamel into ruddy hues by the horizontal rays of the 
mm. ‘The French have exploded three fougasses to blow 
Wthecounterscarp, and to serve as a signal to their 
tm ‘Instantly from the sea to the Dockyard-creek, 
there seems to run a stream of fire, and fleecy, curling, 
tich white smoke, as though the earth had suddenly 
temrent in the throes of an earthquake, and was vo- 

the material of her voleanoes. The lines of 

trenches were at once covered as though the 

Couds of Heaven had settled down upon them 
Whirled about in spiral jets, in festoons, in 

ing bunches, in columns and in sheets, all com- 
ved together by the vehement flames be- 

‘The crash of such a tremendous fire must have 

been appalling ; but the wind and the peculiar condition 
the atmosphere did not permit the sound to produce 
Wygreat effect on our camp: in the city, for the same 
Ma, thencise must have been terrific and horritfle. The 
imstomn tore over the Russian lines, tossing up, as if in 
ofearth and dust, rending asunder gabions, and 

the parapets, or bounding over among 
im, and ruins in their rear. The terrible files of 
Mhout four miles in front, rushed across the plain, 
death and .ruin with it, swept with its heavy 

le wings the Russian flanks, and searched 

tei centre to the core. A volley so startling, simulta- 
mow, and tremendously powerful, was probably never 
Eterna since the cannon found its voice. The 
Seemed for a while utterly paralysed; their 
biterieg odd sem sag strength enough to 
uble them reply to such an overlapping and crush- 
j but the French, leaping to their guns with 


Cnergy® rapidity, and strength, kept on fill- 

as Yery air with the hurtling storm, and sent it 
against their enemies. More than 

on pieces of artillery of large calibre, ad- 
the inate and well directed, played incessantly on 
Mp In a few moments, a great veil of 
® war-cloud rolling dun ”—spread from the 

are over on the left of Sebastopol ; but the roar of the 
Rot cease, and the cannonade now pealed forth 
























pattleof the Tchernaya, the Russians have | i 


murmurs, ‘ 
from end to end of the line like the file-fire of infantry. 
Stone walls went down before the guns at once, but the 
earthworks yawned to receive shot and shell alike. 
However, so swift and incessant was the passage of 
missiles through the embrasures and along the tops of 
the parapets that the enemy had to lie elose, and could 
scarcely show themselves in the front line of defences. 
For a few minutes, then, the French had it all their own 
way, and appeared to be on the point of sweeping away 
the place without resistance; but, after they had fired a 
few rounds from each of their numerous guns, the Russian 
artillerymen got to work, and began to return our allies’ 
fire. They made good practice, but fired slowly and 
with precision, as if they could not afford to throw away 
an ounce of powder. The French were stimulated 
rather than impeded by such a reply to their astonishing 
volleys, and their shot flew with increased rapidity along 
the line of the defences, and bounded in among the 
houses of the town. But what were we doing all 
this time ? What was our admirable Naval Brigade and 
our gallant siege train doing? They were just working 
their guns as-usual, and had received no orders to open 
general fire. 

Our Quarry Battery, armed with two mortars and 
eight cohorns, just four hundred yards below the Redan, 
plies the suburb in the rear of the Malakhoff vigorously, 
and keeps the top of the Redan clear. Redan and Ma- 
lakhoff are alike silent, ragged, and torn. At most, the 
Redan fires three guns, and the adjoining batteries are 
equally parsimonious. The parapets are all pitted with 
shot and shell, and the sides of the embrasures are 
greatly injured, so that the gabions are sticking out, and 
are tumbled down in all directions. After two hours 
and a half of furious fire, the artillerymen of our allies 
suddenly ceased, in order to let their guns cool, and to 
rest themselves. The Russians erept ont to repair 
damages to their works, and shook sandbags full of earth 
from the parquette over the outside of their parapets. 
Their gunners also took advantage of this sudden cessa- 
tion to open on our sailors’ batteries in the left attack, 
and caused us some little annoyance from the “ crow’s 
nest.” At ten o'clock, however, having previously ex- 
ploded some fougasses, as before, the French reopened 
a fire, if possible, more rapid and tremendous than 
their first, and continued to keep it up with the 
utmost vigour till twelve o’clock at noon, by which 
time the Russians had only a few guns im the Flag- 
staff-road and Garden Batteries in a position to 
reply. We could see them in great agitation sending 
men and carts to and fro across the bridge, and at nine 
o'clock a powerful column of infantry crossed over to 
resist our assault, while a movement towards Inkerman 
was made by the army of the Belbek. From twelve 
till five o'clock P.m. the firing was slack; the French 
then resumed their cannonade with the same astounding 
vigour as at dawn and at ten o'clock, and never ceased 
their volleys of shot and shell against the place till half- 
past seven, when darkness set in, and all the mortars 
and heavy guns, English as well as French, opened with 
shell against the whole line of defences. A description 
of this scene is now impossible. There was not one in- 
stant in which the shells did not whistle through the 
air—not a moment in which the sky was not seamed by 
their fiery curves or illuminated by their explosion. 
Our practice was beyond all praise. Every shell burst 
as it ought, and the lines of the Russian earthworks of 
the Redan, Malakhoff, and of all their batteries were 
rendered plainly visible by the constant light of the 
bursting shells. The Russians scarcely attempted a 
reply. At five o’clock, it was observed that a frigate 
in the second line near the north side was smoking, 
and, as it grew darker, flames were seen to issue from 
her sides. Men and officers rushed to the front in the 
greatest delight and excitement; and, as night came on, 
the whole vessel broke out into one grand blaze from 
stem to stern. The delight of the crowd on Cathcart’s- 
hill was intense. ‘ Well, this is indeed a sight!—to 
see one of those confounded ships touched at last !”— 
In spite of the efforts of the Russians, the flames spread, 
and soon issued from the ports and quarter-gallery. At 
eight o'clock, the light was so great that the houses of 
the city and the forts on the other side could be dis- 
cerned without difficulty. The masts stood long, and 
towered aloft like great pillars of fire; but, one after the 
other, they yielded; the decks fell in about ten clock, 
and at midnight the frigate was burnt to the water's 
edge.— Times Correspondent. 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 

GENERAL CANROBERT, it is confidently stated, has 
declined to be made a Field-Marshal, because his aecept- 
ance of that dignity would diminish the lustre of Geneyal 
Pelissier’s honour. 

Tae Resvtis or Taz War.—A year has not yet 
elapsed since the Allied armies set foot inthe Crimea. 
Within that time, they have won three pitched battles, 
and twice assaulted a fortress of extraordinary magni- 


tude. They have encompassed the works of the enemy | their example in sacrificing 





with trenches extending over more than thirty 
ground; they have armed these trenches with the 


heaviest ordnance, and kept up so incessant a fire that | relies »with .confidence 
not only an incalculable amount of projectiles has been | his faithful and attached 
consumed, but five or six siege trains have been worn ‘hostile attempt to violate the sanctity of 
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example. Four French Generals are stated hs fons 
fallen, viz., Generals Saint-Pol, Breton, Marolles, and 
Rivet, the latter chief of the staff of the ist corps. 
Generals wounded are, besides General Bosquet, 

rals Mellinet, of the Imperial Guard, La ‘Motterouge, 
Couston, Bisson, Trechu, and Pondéves. ‘The latter 
has since died of his wounds. General de Failly is not 
among the wounded, as had been rumoured. 

Tae Freer we THe Nortra.—The Driver has-arrived 
at Dantzic, having quitted Nargen on the evening of the 
11th. The Allied fleet still remains anchored at Seskar 
and Nargen. No rumour was in circulation as to the 
movements which the fleets might have in contempla- 


tion. 
Vice-Apmmat Bruat has been to the 
taken in the 


order for 20,000 muskets for the English army has 
been given at St. Etienne. 

“Le Norp” on “THe Srrvation.”—The new organ 
of Russia, Ze Nord, again impresses on its readers the 


a certain extent beaten, that “the maritime and other 
establishments have been successfully ” and 
that “the fleet has disappeared beneath the-waves,” Le 
Nord contends that the honour of Russia has been vin- 
dicated beyond cavil by the of her 

and that her object is to defend “a principle,” not “ 
point of honour.” The writer adds:—* The defence 
this principle ought not to remain concentrated round a 
heap of stones; it could only be continued by a 
disposal of resistance.” Prince Gortschakoff has 
fore moved his army to a position in which ‘its strength 
is “doubled.” With respect to'the political results 
the recent operations, Le Nord asks :—‘ Are-we to 
allowed to believe that, from a sentiment of humanity, 


the respect imposed by the strength of the new position, 
and that both will shake hands as enemies who ’ 
each other? These are which it is not for us 


Aw 


crisis for both parties. We trust that it may prove to 
be for the advantage of the friends of peace.” 

Caprarn Warp.—This officer, who, practically, had 
the chief command of the English battery of 32-pounder 
howitzers at the Tchernaya, has received a very flatter- 
ing letter of thanks from General La We 
subjoin a translation, as the Captain does not appear'to 
have received his fair amount of notice :—‘“ 


great pleasure to thank you, and to say hew much I 
appreciate your co-operation in the affair of the 16th, in 
uniting your artillery to mine for the defence of our 
position when vigorously attacked by the enemy. In 
congratulating you, Monsieur, on the exeellent preserva- 
tion of your men, I hope that, on the first-opportunity, 
we shall again have the satisfaction of fighting together. 
—Accept, Monsieur le Commandant, &c., ALPHONSE LA 
Marmora.” 

Tae Frence Emperor's THanks ‘To THE FRENCH | 
AND Encuise Armis.—The following message was 
transmitted from the French Emperor to Marshal Pelis- 
sier:—‘‘ Honour to you! Honour to our brave army! 
Congratulate all in my mame.” He also directed the 
Minister of War to send the following to the Marshal:— 
‘‘ The Emperor charges you to congratulate the English 
army, in his name, on the constant valour and the moral 
force which it has displayed during ‘this long and trying 





Tue Russian Emperop’s CoMMISERATION WITH \THE 
| Russian Anmy.—aA despatch from St. Petersburg, of 
| Sept. 11th, says :—‘ The Emperor has -issued an order 
} 

lof the day to the army, communicating the fall of Se- 
bastopol. His Majesty thanks the garrison of Sebastepol 
for the bravery they have displayed in defending that 
| stronghold to the very last, and declares that he.is con- 
| vinced all the troops of the Empire are ready to follow 
life, and everything, forthe 


miles of | sake of protecting the religion, the honour, andthe inde- 
of Russia. The Emperor .adds that she still 
upon the firmness and eenrage of 


soldiers to repel 
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there, 
Prussia to Russia, where it will be made 
gunpowder. In the meanwhile, we are entertaining 
the Prince of Prussia—the heir to the Prussian throne 
—at Balmoral. 

Cricket ix THE Bautic.—The officers in the English 
fleet in the Baltic amuse themselves by playing cricket 
on the shore. A match was played the other day by the 
officers of the Duke against the field. The former won 
by forty-five. 

Tae Muscovrre Fixer in the Black Sea a year ago 
consisted of nineteen sail of the line, of 92, 94, 100 


g 


yc aly ve thirty 

AnG.o-TurKisH ConTINGENT.—The first divi- 
sion of the Turkish Contingent in the service of the 
English Government, will leave Bujukdéré on the 15th 
for Balaklava, under the command of General Cun- 


Taree Monster SHELLs have been landed on the 
Arsenal-wharf, at Woolwich, from the Lowmoor found- 
ries, bearing each the following dimensions :—Diameter, 
8 feet nine inches; weight, 1 ton 6 cwt. They are the 
first of a number of that species which had been ordered 
for the purpose of being despatched to Sebastopol for the 
reduction of that fortress. An experimental gun has 
likewise beon fuanded at Liverpool for projecting these 
enormous missiles, weighing no less than twenty tons. 

- Rag on ~ ABOUT TO ne ‘“‘ MORE ENERGETIC.”— 

following remarkable paragraph appears in the 
Corriere Italiano of Vienna, a paper often quoted as 
semi-official :—‘ The course to be followed by the Allies 
in the Crimea after the taking of Sebastopol will depend 
on the attitude of the states of Central Europe. A 
more energetic policy on the part of our Cabinet, we are 
firmly persuaded, is the only step capable of accelerating 
the conclusion of a peace so ardently desired by all 
Europe.” What does this mean? 

Liseration or Dr. Easton anp Mr. SuLLIVAN.— 
The Secretary of the Admiralty announces that Dr. 
Easton, Surgeon, R.N., and Mr. Sullivan, Master's 
Assistant, who were captured in the Cossack’s boat at 
Hango, were exchanged at Odessa on the 18th inst. 

CoyTRABAND OF War.—In consequence of earnest 
representations made at Stockholm by the British Em- 
bassy respecting the quantities of lead shipped to Fin- 
land vid Haparanda, a royal decree declares lead to be 
sontraband of war. 

A Diverston aT Rica.—The Hawke, steam block- 
ship (says a communication from Gottland), has made a 
diversion against the fortifications of Riga, dismantled a 
few guns of the enemy, and killed and wounded about 
fifteen Russians, who showed some opposition by sending 
out fifteen of their gunboats, which fired on the Hawke, 
but without causing any further casualty than lodging a 
few shot in her hull and wounding one of her men in 
the arm, which has rendered amputation of the limb ne- 
cessary. 





THE ITALIAN NIGHTMARES. 
Tue Bedlamite King who desolates Southern Italy 
and Sicily is determined to hold out against the de- 
mands of France and England, and to risk the 
utmost. In the meanwhile, he was left almost with- 
outa friend. Austria is not likely to support him 
in his criminal obstinacy; his own army, with the 
exception of the Swiss regiments, is disaffected; and 
assuredly his people will not repay their numerous 
beatings with any great display of devotion in the 
hour of peril. The sbirri, though strong enough to 
bastinado and insult their fellow-countrymen, will 
not be strong enough to resist the might of France 
and England; and the eruption pictorially repre- 
sented by Punch seems on the brink of breaking out. 
The Trieste Zeitung mentions a rumour that a 
French army of 40,000 men is about to be sent to 
some part of Southern Italy; but this we must be 
permitted to doubt. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, of the excessive outrages committed on the 
people. The Neapolitan minister at the court of 

ienna admits that the bastinado has been used. A 
Neapolitan of high rank describes the king as 
“bigoted, cowardly, and hypocritical.” The native 

ress is entirely crushed, and the Revue des Deux 

‘ondes and Revue de Paris have been confiscated. 
Poo letter in the Paris Presse contains the following 

ry :— 

“ Everybody now knows of the death of the unfortu- 
nate Lorenzo, who was bastinadoed for having replied 
with dignity to the insults of the sbirro Campagna. It 
should be known that Lorenzo’s bourreaux were ordered 
to pause four minutes between every blow of the stick, 
and the number of blows awarded was one hundred! 
The stirgeon in attendance remonstrated after the fiftieth 
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further, —_ we eB tm But neither the 
generous intervention of the surgeon nor the piercing 
shrieks of the victim could stay the executioners. The 
hundred blows were scrupulously administered (the four 
minutes’ interval being observed throughout), and, after 
a torture which had lasted seven hours, the unfortunate 
man was transported to the prison hospital, where he 
very speedily expired.” 

This is the way in which Bomba induces his 
people to risk their lives in his defence; but a case 
of yet greater atrocity remains to be recorded. We 
- time cite from a correspondent of an English 

per—the Daily News :— 

* Arcello, a man suspected of being a Muratist, was 
thrown into one of the criminal dungeons of Castel- 
Capriano, where, to extort a confession of facts unknown 
to him, a kind of wooden stiletto was run into the most 
sensitive part of the body, and the man is now in great 
danger, arising from inflammation in the part to which 
such violence has been done, and from which blood 
issues. A first-rate inquisitor and inventor of similar 
tortures is Primicile Caraffa, Commissary of Police of 
the Quarter of St. Carlo all’ Arena. His industry in 
the invention of tortures to exact confession, is extraor- 

i , and his mode of treating a young person, in 
order to force a disclosure of the hiding-place of a rela- 
tive, is well known. I may not repeat the physical 
torment and the moral injury inflicted with this view.” 


A police agent, named Pierro, being acquainted 
with the fact that two brothers, rich proprietors in 
the commune of Regale, unlawfully possessed a gun, 
demanded from them three hundred ducats for hush- 
ing up the matter. They did not comply with this 
demand, and were therefore taken handcuffed to 
Naples, and imprisoned. General Viale made inte- 
rest in their behalf, assuring the police that they 
possessed the gun by his authority; but no compen- 
sation was offered them for their illegal imprison- 
ment. 

The most shameless robbery takes its place side 
by side with the most revolting cruelty. We quote 
once more from the Daily News Naples Corre- 
spondent :— 

“An upholsterer, called De Martino, executed some 
work for a friend of the Governmeat, but, being unable 
to get payment, instituted an action, and obtained a 
favourable decision. He was called before the Commis- 
sary, Campagna, and ordered to bring his documents. 
No sooner were they in Campagna’s possession than the 
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prices, w ano-atepviagdee peat 
We mentioned last week 


which the people recentl: 
nediction: we now publish the 
address presented to the French 


General commanding the troops:— 
“ The Romans, before seeking the 


Protection of Eng. 


who, by reason of his mode of action, 
by all an Atheist, because he tramps an bees dead 


of charity and humanity, ask the aid of Flas 

liberate them from such injustice.” bs 
The French Government, however, is 

among the masses, owing to the 


Struck with so enormous a disp between 
the moral teaching of Christ and the government 

him who claims to be his successor and « 
ative, the people exhibit an increasj 


religious observances, stay away from the & 
and, it is said, “run up side streets or into 
as they see the Pope’s carriage coming 


order that they may not be obliged to eo e 
verence.” Side by side with these facts are—a 
embarrassment in the Papal treasury, to ease 
undignified schemes are resorted to, and a 
palsy in trade and commerce. The Pope, 
is trembling at the Anglo-Italian Legion, 
passports to all persons wishing to take servi 

The political nightmares are indeed sitting 


re 


Ba 


Hl 





and darkly on the breast of Italy; but the first 
healthy sign of wakening will send them scared and 
trembling in piteous flight. 

Since the above was in type, intelli has 
reached this country that the King of Naples has 
yielded to the demands of France and and 
that Mazza, the infamous director of Secret 
Police, has been dismissed. Should this news prove 


to be true, it will have saved Bomba for a time; but 
nothing can avert his ultimate fall, except his own 
reformation. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
THE “ TE DEUM” AT NOTRE-DAME. 


WE condense from a letter of the Times Paris Correspon- 
dent a few notes of this ceremony. 
At nine o'clock, though the religious observance was 





man was ordered to leave, and think no more of his 
money. The poor fellow complained, spoke of his neces- 
sitous condition, of his loyalty to the King, of the deci- 
sion of the courts in his favour, and was clapped in 
prison. On his release, he applied to Prince Ischitella, 
Minister of War, for whom he had worked. The prince 
shrugged his shoulders; ‘ could do nothing ; he had not 
been able to do anything for his own nephew; these 
were evil times, which could not last ;’ and counselled 
patience, or it would be the worse for him.” 

Under such a tyranny as this, it is not to be ex- 
pected that any class can be favourably disposed to- 
wards the present dynasty. The masses look towards 
democracy for their relief; the nobles, towards Mu- 
ratism. The latter are, of course, opposed to a re- 
public; and they think that in Murat they would 
possess a prince who would give them their proper 
influence, and accord a moderate degree of liberty 
to the nation at large. 
subject, we may mention that the pamphlet ad- 
vocating the claims of Murat continues to excite 
attention in Paris. The authorship is still a mys- 
tery. M. Ricciardi, a Neapolitan refugee, and M. 
Manin, have addressed letters to the chief jour- 
nals, disclaiming any participation in it. The latter 
gentleman declares his opinion that, if “ regenerated 
Italy” is to have a king at all, there is but one pos- 
sible—the King of Piedmont. 

Austria is gathering up her forces in Lombardy in 
fear of an outbreak; and it is thought that in that 
quarter the Liberals have little to hope for. 

The police of Rome are worthy emulators of their 
Neapolitan brethren. They are unable, or unwilling, 
to prevent the depredations of the banditti outside 
the gates; but they can keep a tight hand over any 
one suspected of liberal ideas. All such persons are 
obliged to answer their names at certain hours at 
the police-office, or at their own houses. Instead of 
Mr. Bowyer’s ‘twenty political prisoners in the 
gaols of the Papal States,” it is affirmed by the Times 
Correspondent that there are one hundred and thirty 
.in that of Paliano alone, and at least five or six 
hundred throughout the States. The people are 
nearly driven to death by the dearness of bread—a 
dearness produced, in spite of the abundant harvest, 
by a permission granted in April last to Count Mastai 
(a nephew of the Pope) and the brothers Antonelli, 
to export 100,000 quarters of wheat and an equal 
quantity of Indian corn. It is believed that in fact 
a much greater amount was exported; in conse- 
quence of which a famine was feared, and the Go- 
vernment consented to a loan to certain bakers, to 
enable them to purchase corn of the monopolists. 
This loan should have been repaid in August, but 





stroke, and declared that, if the punishment was carried 





has been extended to next February, so as to allow 


While alluding to this | 


not to commence until twelve, the streets were 
Troops were seen at all points along the route. The 
houses were dressed out with the flags of the Allied na- 
j tions, and the windows were alive with spectators. 
Shields and banners were displayed over the grand en- 
| trance of the cathedral, from the towers of which floated 
four greeh banners, embroidered with golden bees. The 
| ground was covered with a fine sand, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a carpet. The Emperor artived at twelve 
o'clock, accompanied by Prince Jerome, both attired in , 
military costume, and attended by the equerries of the 
Imperial household, and by running footmen, holding 
the bridles of the eight horses, which were magnificeatly 
caparisoned. The Cent Gardes followed close upon the 
carriage, and the cortége was closed by a squadron 
cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard. In the midst of 
perial salutes from a hundred guns, the sounding 
trumpets, the beating of the drums, and the scdam 
tions of the multitude, the Emperor passed from the 
palace to the cathedral, which he entered under the m- 
sounding peals of the great bell. Within, the pillars 
were found swathed in the rich folds of erimson velvet 
hovered with 


a Fa 


and gold; and golden eagles u 
wings from the upper galleries. The altar in the middle 
of the transept actually appeared like a mass of 
gold, encircled by hundreds of candelabra Banas 
waved and glittered in the air above. The minister 
and the diplomatic corps were present, and thelait 
added grace to the scene. 
The Emperor was met 
with whom he conversed for a 
advanced to the altar alone, bent on his knee, = 
mained in that position for some minutes at a“ 
the steps leading to it. Having drawn back, and belo 
right and left, he seated himself in the Santen, os 
which a praying desk covered with crimson Mage 7 
placed. The Te Deum was then chanted in the 
the deepest silence ; the Domine salvum fac Jmperiore 
was repeated three times by the vocal and intrame te 
performers. The Archbishop then pronounced rl 
most solemn manner the pastoral benediction, al 
knelt, and none more humbly than Abd-el-Kader 
the Arab chiefs by whom he was attended. The 
appeared quite emaciated, and still in a stategf ot i 
from his late malady. The ceremony was the bard 
minutes past one o’clock ; the Emperor left oi 
with the same state as he entered it, and returned 
Tuileries amid the same acclamations. ; 
The Empress was not present at the ceremony 
her ladies of honour attended, and were seated by 
Emperor. It appears that the vestments Wore ial 
Archbishop and the clergy on this eon Empat 
identical robes that were presented oF it the baptisn 
Napoleon I. to the clergy of the cathedral at aid ot 
of the King of Rome. The Belgian minister 


at the door by the Archbishop 
few moments. He thea 





assisting his Atheistical Holiness in his ste , 





land against such tyrannies as they receive from & Pape . a 
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Te Deum, and the ministers of some of the 
ofr Germany were also absent. 


pea 
ankfort correspondent of the Independance Belge 
he professes to be a full analysis of the last 
addressed by Count Nesselrode, under 

June 16th, to Prince Gortschakoff, Russian am- 

dor at Vienna. The document has reference to the 
of the Vienna negotiations, the blame of which 
own on France and England. The count observes, 
actual attitude of Austria confirms the conviction 

rof Russia. It is a moral certainty that 
of disagreement and complication are set 
in a manner to assure the maintenance of the 


\ relations between the two countries.” 
: Pi Proasian Government has suspended all duties on 


{he importation of grain, on account of the poorness of 
itself caused by the immense quantity of 
I that bas fallen. Berlin is becoming, through its 
avs. gcentral depot for the corn trade, and it is 
that the prohibition on foreign grain 
not be renewed.—The King of Prussia is slowly 
from his indisposition ; but the country ge- 
isvery unhealthy. Cholera has been violent at 
and in many of the other towns. 
Vienna Press states that a waterspout of a de- 
‘ character occurred near Massling, in Germany, 
t. Bridges, mills, and houses were 
There are from seventy to eighty persons 
forty persons have already been found 
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Guinard, a member of the old French Repub- 
, has been arrested at the funeral of Madame 
the widow of a representative who was killed in 
1848. He was condemned by the High Court of Jus- 
tice of Versailles for taking part in the émeute of June, 
_ 1$49, and was afterwards voluntarily pardoned by the 
Emperor. Rumour attributes his arrest to his not hay- 
the costs of the trial, for which he, toge- 
ther with others, was liable; but that this is the only 
pasn seems doubtful, the more so as it is whispered 
that several working men who followed the hearse have 
also been arrested: 


H 


the 
of the high price of corn. 


Marsilles, were detached to pacify those districts. 
Barle-Due particularly, there was considerable excite- 
ment. A traveller who has arrived in Paris reports that 
the soldiers of one of these battalions were observed to 
have blackened fingers, and from this circumstance, and 
the disinclination shown by the officers to answer ques- 
tious, it was thought they had been firing. At St. Malo, 

‘complaints being made that the bakers did not bake 
bread enough to supply the population, the Mayor sent 
for them, and threatened to apply the law in its utmost 
severity if they did not bake a sufficient quantity to 
meet the demand. It is said that this threat had a 
beneficial effect, and that the shops are now well sup- 
plied.— Daily News. 

Diplomatic “ difficulties” seem to be on the increase. 
Prussia and the Hospodar of Wallachia have been 
ope quarrel; the French agent has managed to 

into a complication with the Ottoman authorities ; 
and a new Eastern disagreement seems to be brewing. 
Baron de Mensbach, the ‘consul-general of Prussia, ob- 
with some difficulty, the dismissal from office of 

two Wallachians who had committed acts of brutality. 
» Who only yielded from fear, revenged 

himelf by sending a picket of thirty men with a lieute- 
tant instead of a detachment of the militia, to salute 
the Prussian flag on the reopening of negotiations be- 
tween the Wallachian Government and Prussia, and by 
his Secretary of State not to pay the visit of 
C@emony to the minister. M. de Mensbach, offended at 
this, commanded the soldiers to be driven away, and ab- 
from visiting Prince Stirbey, though the latter 
Naited for him at his palace, surrounded by his ministers. 
The consul then quitted Bucharest, and wrote 
WhisGovernment to demand satisfaction. Mr. Col- 
ages the'English agent, approved of his proceedings ; 
the French agent, M. Bulard, said that, had the 
Prussian flag been saluted with twenty-one guns, as 
Was expected, it would have been an insult to France, as 
the French flag had not been so saluted—an omission 
Which is explained by the assertion that M. Bulard had 
Mt given notice that he had hoisted his flag. Ulti- 
) the Prussian flag was saluted with twenty-one 
Ms, and the Secretary paid his visit. A good deal of 
has been felt at the conduct of the French 


The birthday of the Emperor of Austria has been 
celebrated by the Wallachian Government with great 
Splendour and enthusiasm. ‘An official invitation,” 
‘YS a letter from Bucharest, “ was addressed to all the 
Gut Wallachian functionaries to assist at the Catholic 

Deum ; promotions were made in the civil and mili- 
tary evens, gratuities given, prisoners pardoned, 
distributions 0 


meat, drink, and money to the Austrian 
Dense of 


wepaee illuminations, &c.—and all at the ex- 
unfortunate Wallachian Treasury, which 
ay too heavily burdened.” 

Correspondent of the Constitutionnel writes to say 





| Austrian Empire, died on the 10th ult. at Vienna, of 
cholera. 
| havoc in that city, and in other parts of the Austrian 


| only 3402, however, have proved fatal, while in Vienna 


| the Styrian woods and mountains. Baron Prokesch is 
| EO ’ . . 
about to depart on a mission to Constantinople, in 


There been some rather serious disturbances in and, by co-operating with the representative of France, 
apetatihe of the Meuse and Vosges, in conse-| to sow dissension between the Allies. 

Two battalions of the | 
regiment of the line, which was on its march to | 


At | the part of that power, has proposed to the Danish Go- 


that, after the Allied expedition to the Sea of Azof, 
Russia made the greatest endeavours to obtain the co- 
operation of Austria, but that Count Buol replied that, 
“Austria being, and intending to remain, the ally of 
France and England, found herself under the impossi- 
bility of giving the hand to a rapprochement other than 
that which should extend equally to all the Powers 
which signed the treaty of the 2nd of December.” What 
clever acting it is! 

There is a report in Spain that the Moderate party is 
about to be reorganised ;.the only difficulty is, how to 
bring together the Count de San Luis and his partisans 
with the rest of the Moderates. Queen Christina is 
anxious that they should undertake the responsibility of 
office. The greatest cordiality continues to exist between 
Espartero and O'Donnell. The financial situation is 
improving; the voluntary loan amounts to 137,790,620 
reals, which is more than half. Tranquillity exists in 
most of the provinces, and the Carlists are making no 
progress in the province of Barcelona. The Cabecilla 
Tuvany has been killed in a rencontre with the Queen’s 
troops, and the band he commanded has dispersed. M. 
Zayas was officially received by the Mexican Govern- 
ment on the 6th of August. 

The insurrection at Tripoli continues. Forty thou- 
sand Arabs are said to be under arms, and the Turks, it 
is thought, will not be able to attack them successfully. 
The Sultan has resolved to support the Governor against 
whom the Arabs have risen. The Arabs in the province 
of Benoli, to the south-east of Tripoli, have revolted ; 
commercial affairs are suspended, and provisions are 
getting very dear. 

Baron Kiibeck, the President of the Council of the 


This disease is at present committing great 
Empire. In Carniola, there have been 12,272 cases; 


more than half the persons attacked die in the course of 
a few hours. The Emperor has gone shooting among 


order, it has been said, to ‘‘ cope with Lord Redcliffe,” 


Prussia, it is rumoured, is very desirous to get rid of 
the Sound dues; and it is added that M. Lembke, on 


vernment to “‘ capitalize” them, and to pay a certain 
sum once for all. 

The first Danish Chamber has definitively adopted the 
changes proposed in the constitution of 1849, by a ma- 
jority of 38 against 10. 

The Emperor Alexander's visit to Warsaw is aban- 
doned 

Thessaly and Albania are in a very. disorderly state, 
owing to the influence of Russian agents, who encourage 
the banditti. A piratical vessel appeared off Khorefto, 
near Volo; but a Jarge muster of the inhabitants caused 
it to withdraw. 

The King of Sardinia will leave for Paris about the 
1st of October. It is reported to be his intention to 
visit London immediately after. 

A measure has just been adopted with regard to the 
Crédit Mobilier (says the Times Paris Correspondent) 
which may in some sort be considered as a financial coup 
d'état. The directors of that association had announced 
in the public papers that they were about to issue 240,000 
obligations, and also that they were prepared to distri- 
bute a dividend of 200f., which, though not yet due, 
would be allowed in the first payments made on account 
of those obligations. On announcing this emission of 
paper, the Crédit Mobilier counted on the authorisation 
of the Government, which, as it had not been applied 
for, was very probably considered by the association as 
only a mere matter of form. But there were a few 
among the Ministers who thought they could perceive 
that a danger existed for the public as well as for the 
character of the Government; and they determined on 
checking it before it was too late. They represented the 
matter to the Emperor, who at once resolved that the 
emission of obligations should be reduced to half the 
number—namely, to 120,000, instead of that originally 
intended by the Crédit Mobilier. It is necessary to 
remark that another motive existed for this deter- 
mination. It was observed with surprise by the 
public at large that the fall of Sebastopol, unques- 
tionably one of the most momentous events of the day, 
and the increased influence necessarily acquired by 
France thereby, did not produce the effect anticipated on 
the Government securities, and that the rente continued 
languid and heavy on the market. The reason wgs to 
be found in the superior attractions of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier. The Government paper was abandoned for that 
of the Crédit Mobilier, and the Three and Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents. were disdained in the eager rush after 
shares in every enterprise which was known to be under 
the protection of that association, or with which it had 
any concern. It was, in point of fact, considered that 
the Crédit Mobilier had assumed proportions dangerous 
to public credit, of which it ought to be the auxiliary, 
and menacing to the State, which had called it into 
| existence. It is said that a person will be placed by the 





Europe (written some 
South Sebastopol), in which the Count states 
Russia will fight till she is completely exhausted, 
one of the belligerent powers holds forth a hand for ne- 
gotiation. 


E 


contingent as for the means of transport of the troops. 
The loan which Russia contracted last was com- 
pletely successful, and is covered. Although the adver- 
saries of Russia prohibited it, not only in their own 
States, but also on the principal Exchanges of neutral 
countries, nevertheless the financial credit of Russia— 
that thermometer of the resources of a —re= 
mained invariably at the same point, even on the Ex- 
changes of those countries who were at war with her.” 
The blockade of the ports, it is added, has only been a 
proof of the vastness of Russia’s internal resources. 
The Ottoman Government is honourably distinguish- 
ing itself by several scientific projects which will con- 
tribute towards identifying Turkey with the general 
interests of Europe, and civilising her population. M, 
Larue, a French engineer, has just completed, with im- 
mense difficulty, owing to the nature of the country to 
be traversed, the telegraphic line from Constantinople to 
Schumla by Adrianople. Lighthouses and signal-fires 
are to be established on all the coasts of the Ottoman 
Empire. A railroad from Constantinople to Belgrade, 
which would connect the Turkish capitals with all 
Europe, is talked of; and the cutting of a canal between 
Kostendjé and Rassova appears to have been agreed on 
between the Porte, France, Austria, and England. 
Constantinople has recently been the scene of 
disorderly proceedings at night, in consequence of which 
the police have determined on arresting any one found 
in the streets after midnight, unless forced by necessity 
to be out. 

The Bavarian Chambers were opened on the 15th 
instant. In his speech, the King expressed his satisfac- 
tion that Bavaria and the rest of Germany have not 
been drawn into the war, a reduction of taxation being 
thereby rendered more easy. ‘ 

For a brief space, there has been a ministerial crisis 

in Madrid. General O’Donnell went to the Escurial on 
the evening of the 12th, for the purpose of 
the Queen’s signature to the decree regulating royal 
household, the object of which is to diminish the “ back- 
stair’ influences which are found to be too favourable to 
despotism. The Queen emphatically refused to put her 
name to the document. Upon this, a Cabinet Council 
was held, and the ministers resolved to resign in a body. 
The Queen, however, became frightened, and consented 
to sign; and the ministers have i resumed 
office. But it seems doubtful whether perfect peace has 
been effected, as the King is known to be at the bottom 
of the Palace intrigues, and even to have entered into a 
compact with the Carlists, to secure, if possible, the 
Spanish crown to Count Montemolin. 
The victory at Sebastopol was celebrated at the French 
church in Madrid ; and the Spanish flag appeared side 
by side with those of the Allies. At Stockholm, there 
have been great rejoicings at the event. 

A gentleman, named Coleman, made the ascent of 
Mont Blanc on the 29th ult. 

The Legislative Session of the Dutch Chambers 
opened on the 7th inst., with a speech from the King, 
alluding chiefly to matters of local interest. The neu- 
trality is mentioned as having been religiously observed 
by Holland, and appreciated by the belligerent Powers. 

Mr. John Brett has proceeded to Cagliari, to super- 
intend the telegraph which, passing through 
is to connect France and Algeria. 





TWO MURDERS IN LONDON. 

Dantet Lorpan, a Spitalfields weaver, who has beer 
lately working in the Docks, murdered his wife on Tues- 
day morning, through jealousy. Immediately after 
stabbing her, he gave himself up to a policeman, who 
took him back to the scene of the tragedy, Parliament- 
, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, where the wo- 

an was found in a sitting posture on the stairs. The 
constable lifted up her head, which was leaning on her 
hands, and found a deep wound in the throat and a large 
quantity of congealed blood in her lap. She was dead. 
The man and the woman have both been notorious for a 
long time for their drunken and riotous habits ; and that 
the act was deliberate is manifest from the fact of Lordan 
having stated that he had loag had the knife “in” for 
her. At the station-house, the murderer wrote the fot- 
lowing letter to his sister:—‘‘ My dear Mary,—Make 
yourself happy as youcan. If you and I were allowed 
to speak to each other, I should be very glad; I would 
tell you something. —Dantet Lorpan.” Upon the ar- 
rival of his sister, he made the ensuing statement, which 





Government at the head of the association. 


explains the motives of the deed: 





































I then left the house—saw a City officer, and 
told him-the people wished to waylay me. He desired 
I went home, laid on the bed, and be- 


the two boys. I went down stairs and spoke hastily to 
her, and then went up-stairs again and laid down. She 
came in soon after, and I asked what she did there. No 
further words ensued, and I put my-head under the tick, 
took out the knife, and inflicted the wound which caused 
her death. Ihave no more to say.” He has been re- 


morning, George Pemble, a shoemaker, 
residing in Pepper-street, Union-street, Southwark, had 
a quarrel in the street with Mary Ann Latimer, a woman 
with whom he had for some time cohabited. The woman 
was drunk; the man appears to have been sober. The 
former was very violent and abusive, and some mention 
is made of her having flung an iron bar at Pemble’s 
head. This, however, is not known with certainty ; but 
it would seem that, even before any such attack, the 
woman was bleeding from the nose, and was upbraiding 
the man with ill-using her. Ultimately, he struck her 
a fearful blow, and she fell, and expired almost directly. 
Pemble was then seized with remorse, and said he did 
not mean it. He was given into custody, and has been 
remanded. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 

Tarowme A Wire ovr or Winpow.—Outrages by 
men upon their wives, or upon the unfortunate women 
with whom they live, are, as the readers of these columns 
know, s© common, that one account may serve for a 
hundred. A case of more than ordinary savageness, 
however, has been heard at the Thames police-court. 
George Rose, a labourer at the London Docks, has been 
married for fifteen years; and during that period his 
wife's existence has been one long agony and martyrdom. 
She has been half-starved and frequently beaten and 
kicked; and on one occasion a miscarriage was the 
result of the injuries she sustained. The ruffianly 
husband has been imprisoned for a monthefor neglecting 
to support his family; and the greater part of his 
earnings is spent in drink. About a week ago, he came 
home very druuk, and threw his child from one end of 
lve room to the other. The mother interfered, when he 
threw cold water over the infant, and, seizing his wife 
by the throat, tried to strangle her. In his drunken 
frenzy, he said that he was determined to be strung up 
at the gallows for her, and that her time was come. He 
dragged her along the floor, trampled on her body, and 
beat her with his fists. The poor woman, to save her 
child, threw open the window, and cast it out to the 
people below; when the husband lifted his wife over the 
sill, in an almost fainting state, and threw her down into 
the street.. The room was on the first floor, and the 
woman would probably have been killed had she not been 
caught by a neighbour. Mr. the magistrate, 
sentenced the ruffian to six months’ hard labour, and 
regretted that the law did not admit of his inflicting a 
more severe punishment. He also called upon him to 
enter inte his own recognizances in the sum of 100/. to 
keep the peace towards his wife for twelve months after 
the termination of his imprisonment. The poor woman 
was sent to the workhouse, with a special charge that 
she should be well treatcd.—Why does not the law 
authorise the transportation for life of such a miscreant 
as this? Mr. Ingram was sorry that he could not 
infliet a year’s imprisonment ;. but this would have been 
nearly as disproportioned to the offence as six months. 
A man so fiendish in his ruffianism, or so dangerously 
insane, is clearly unfit to be at large. Temporary 
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glass of water), to make off with such articles as. he 
could conveniently purloin. At the Sessions, he ad- 
mitted his guilt, and read a curious piece of self-crimi- 
natory biography. He said he had left his native 

because he would not enter into the service of 
the detestable Nicholas. He confessed himself to be 
deeply involved in knavery and love, the tender passion 
having been excited in him by a charmer living im 
Oakley-street, Camden Town. He had been some months 
in a county prison, was a perfect prince of scoundrels, 
aecording to his own showing, and. desired nothing so 
much as to be transported for life. This request, how- 
ever, was not complied with; but he was sentenced to 
four years’ penal servitude. . 

Exzensive Szizure or Ittrcrr Srierrs.— During the 
last few days an enormous seizure of smuggled brandy 
has tall®n place at the port of Teignmouth. Upwards 
of one hundred and fifty barrels were discovered by the 
coastguard and were safely secured. The parties who 
brought them into the port and secreted them in the 
place where they were found have not yet been dis- 
covered. An extensive seizure of illicit tobacco has also 
been made off Salcombe, and in this case two men were 
apprehended, and have been sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment. 

Tae ArrempTep Parricipr at Bara. — Thomas 
Tutton has been committed for trial on the charge of 
attempting to poison his father. 

Suicrpe THRovuGH DssronpeNncy.—A woman has cut 
her throat at Liverpool, owing to despondency resulting 
from the accidental death of her husband about a month 
previously. 

Banx-NoteE Forcrrtes.— A prosecution has been 
instituted at Berkeley against Mr. John Sampson, sur- 
geon, for uttering counterfeit Bank of England notes, 
with intent to defraud several parties. No fewer than 
four charges, three of uttering 5/. notes, and the other of 
uttering a 10/. note, have been made against the accused. 
Prolonged examinations were taken before two justices 
of the peace acting for,the Berkeley petty sessional di- 
vision, on Wednesday and Wednesday se’nnight; but 
the case has'not yet been decided. 

Ints RourrtanisM.— William Bell, of Gorton, Lan- 
cashire, has been killed outside a public-house by Michael 
and Patrick Heeley, two Irishmen, one of whom had 
been heard to swear he would stab the first Englishman 
who came up. The murderers are not in custody.—A 
quarrel broke out at Leeds between some Irishmen, and 
resulted in Patrick Reynolds stabbing Patrick Brasil, 
Patrick Dorsay, and Michael Larkins, a militiaman. 
Brasil is since dead, and Larkins is not expected to re- 
cover. 

PLATE AND JEWEL RosBertes.—Threelarge plate and 
jewel robberies were effected on Monday morning in St. 
John’s Wood, Peckham, and Camden Town. The police 
are making inquiries. 

Very “ UNGENTLEMANLIKE” Act.—A clothes- 
dealer, named Lipman, was charged at the Mansion 
House with striking a Dutch Jew in the Jew market in 
Houndsditch. It came out in evidence that the Dutch- 
man had spat in Mr. Lipman’s face—“ right in my 
teeth, my Lord,” said the unfortunate recipient; “ it 
was well it wasn’t in my eyes.” Another Jew, who saw 
the act, said he and his fellow-Israelites thought it 
“very ungentlemanlike.” From the account given by 
others, it appeared that it was a common habit of this 
beast; and MY. Lipman, by way of explanation, said he 
was a Dutchman, “ and liked to doit.” The victim of 
this abominable outrage was ordered to find bail ‘to be 
of good behaviour,” because he had struck a man old 
enough to be his father; but the person whose “ beha- 
viour’ certainly most requires coercion was dismissed 
with a half-jocose hint to get rid of his nasty habit. 

Lerrer’ STEALING.—Several cases of robbery of letters 
by postmen have revently come before the magistrates. 
Richard Walker, a sorter in the General Post Office, is 
under remand at Bow-street, charged with stealing two 


jletters supposed to contain money. Grace, a letter- 


carrier, and Charles Simpson, the Barnet letter-carrier, 
have been committed for trial for the same offence. 

A Rascartty Poricemay.—John Connolly, a con- 
stable in the P division, has been sentenced at the 
Lambeth police court to pay a penalty of 32, or be im- 
prisoned for twenty days, for assaulting and unwarrant- 
ably taking into custody a respectable married woman 
and her husband. He had taken them to the station- 
house on a charge of disorderly conduct, which was 
entirely disproved; and he had added to this charge an 


imprisonment will but inflame and irritate his — of indecent behaviour on the part of the man 


disposition: on coming out of jail, his first act will be 
to get frantically drunk; his next to himself 
upon, his wife. His “ izances” are of course-not 
worth the breath with which the word is uttered ; and it 
will not surprise us if, six months hence, we should have 
to record another act of ferocity committed by this 
mam upon his victim, and perhaps with a more tragical 
result. 
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aud the wife of a friend. These persons brought a 
counter-charge of drunkenness against the policeman. 
This was negatived by other policemen; but it is certain 
that the conduct of Connolly was very infamous. No- 
thing is said about his dismissal from the force. Surely 
he will not be allowed to purchase immunity for 3/.? 
Tre Cat_p Murver At Brisrot.—The inquest on 
the body of Melinda Payne has been concluded. The 





a Pole, has beem tried at the Middlesex Sessions for 
stealing a timepiece and case, value 7/., together with 
o The plan pursued by this individual was 
to enter gentlemen's houses when they were out, pretend 
to write a note, and, profiting by the absence of the 
servaut (which was generally procured by asking for a 





said that, although since the jury had last met 
the most strenuous exertions had been made by the 
police and others to discover the murderer, they had 
been unable to obtain any satisfactory clue. The jury, 
therefore, returned an open verdict. 

A Srrance Nerpnew.—At the Thames police-office 





a notorious thief, named James Essex, was charged with 








together with an 
— — He went. to a 
street, St. George’s-in-the-East, inhabited 
old woman, named Alden. On her ¢ by 
the man, to her surprise, « 
aunt?” She replied that she did not 
.As Mrs. Alden really had a niece of that 
she had not lately seen, she believed Essex's 
and admitted him into her house, 
versation on the subject of the marriage, 
contributed to allay the suspicions of his 
prisoner informed her that her niece wag 
street. Mrs. Alden expressed a wish to 


Essex then went to the door and opened it here = ang 


of the young lady, he admitted an accompli 
the other man engaged Mrs. Alden in co 


sacked the parlour of every portable article, A 


Whom 
“iow cat 
tes 


ae 


an 


which he told her that he had married hey tt | 


the 
in the 


lice, who, while 


Ta. 


who had watched the whole proceedings, raised an alam, 


Both men immediately fled, and 
escaped ; but Jones was pursued and captured, 
been sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
labour, under the new act. 
apprehended, stands committed 
ATTEMPTED Suicipg. —A 


for trial. 
table- 


Essex for a time 


He has 


Essex, who has since — 


respec 
named Robert Campbell, described as a commercial tne 


veller, was charged at Guildhall with an 
suicide. A policeman stated, that about a 
found him lying on the floor, apparently in a 
and exhausted state. It appeared he had taken 

and it was found necessary to send him to the 
He told the policeman that his reason for 
kill himself was that he had spent some 


attempt at 


fortnight 


he was called into the prisoner’s house to see him 


” 


very sick 


hospital. 
attempting to 
money of which 


he had been made trustee, and that he had been called 
to account; but to the alderman he stated that his 


health was bad, and his spirits low, on which 
alone he had swallowed the drug. He was 


account 


on his wife undertaking to place him in the eare of some 


friend. 


ConnuBiAL Morariry at Hauirax.—At the Halifax 
Borough Court, last week, John Thomas, a sawyer, was 
summoned by the relieving officer for baving left his 


wife and family chargeable to the uni 


The: relief 


given had been after the rate of 7s. 64. per week. The 
officer pressed for a conviction, on the ground that there 
were no fewer than five hundred deserted wives within 


the Bradford union, with 1017 children, 
annual expenditure in relief of nearly 20,0002. 


involving an 


The de- 


fendant was allowed a week to repay the amount of 


relief which had been given to his family. 


Tua Morauity or Insurance Orrices.—Some sin- 
gular revelations touching the easy morality of insurance 
offices came out at the Central Criminal Qoart on 
Tuesday, when Henry Coe Coape, a person: of gentle- 
manly appearance, surrendered to take his trial upow 
indictments charging him, jointly with another person, 


named James Dewsby King, who was not in 
with obtaining the sum of 8000, by false 


custody, 


from Henry Porter Smith and Sir John Wilson. It 
would seem that Coape, who was formerly ® person of 
considerable property, possessing large estates in Essex, 
had given accommodation acceptances to a very setious 
amount to King, who was a betting man, and very much 


involved. 


In the course of last June, King was in want 


of money, and he induced Coape to be his security for ® 
sum which he desired to borrow. Upon the faith of 
offering his estates in Essex as security, Sir John Wilson 
and Mr. Smith advanced 40007. each, and the money 


was handed over to Coape and King. The 
false pretenees was based on the allegation 


charge of 
that the 


estates were disposed of at the time they were given 


security. A money agent, named Rogers, om 


the part 


of the borrowers, and Mr. Kirby, of the Albert Insurance 
Company, Waterloo-place, on the part of the lenders 
amination 


negotiated the business. Upon the crosse 


of Kirby (who received 400 guineas for his trouble i the 


matter), he admitted that he was aware, 
own admission, that the property had been 


from Coape’s 
encumbered 


to the extent of 16,000/., but he took no pains to ase 


tain anything further. Mr. Rogers also 


wished that 


Mr. Teesdale, whom he knew was Mr. Coape’s' private 
solicitor, should know nothing of what was going 0 
and it was solely, he said, on that account that he t& 


frained from making any further inquiries, 
the 80001. to be advanced. Perhaps, he 
had gone himself, he should have made 
of the tenants; but he was quite satisfied 
clerk told him upon the subject. If he had 


waded, ie 
some inquiries 
with what his 


made the 


inquiry he should, no doubt, have found out all they" 


knew at present. It was the restriction put 
Mr. Rogers which prevented his making inq 

Recorder, upon hearing this assertion, 
I should have thought that that very fact 
excited your suspicion.” Mr. Kirby, 
the candour to confess that ‘he did not 


furthermore, 
tell either Mir 


on him by 
—- 
would ave 


had 


Smith or Sir John Wilson that he received four hi 


guineas out of the transaction. 


do so.” In addition to the four h 


Kirby received a testimonial and 10000. from’ the ae 
pany, “ for his services in their behalf.” For the 


fence, it was contended that Mr. Coape’s 


property; 
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was sufficient to secure the 8000/. 
jury returned a verdict of Not 
appears to have made a victim of 
has The Recorder observed that 
| ees afraid the Albert is not the only office where 
fs Be actions such as they had heard are carried on. 
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AcqurrraLs Conrvicrions.—At the Central Cri- 
A Court, Theme Clarke, recently in the service of 
eel Post Office, has been acquitted of a charge 
TOs a letter containing a sovereign.—Frederick 
: Shas been declared Not Guilty of forging and 
' aftering 9 deed purporting to give security for some 
. advanced to him. The acquittal turned upon a 
a he, the paper not being “a deed.”—The 
+ "charged with the late riot at Penge have 
: found Guilty, with the exception of one.—The 
: Hacketts have also been convicted ; and, in the case of 
' .note robbery at London Bridge, Mary Ann Pollett 
va William Foley have been Acquitted, and the other 
have been found Guilty, and sentenced to one 
isonment each.—Henry Watts has been 


Fete of 


of the manslaughter of his wife, under cir- 
camstances of t cruelty, in the course of last July, 
eapegeenred in the Leader at the time. The man 
wag sentenced to fourteen years’ transp. rtation.— Patrick 
and Eliza Hennessey have been convicted of starving 
their infant child. The circumstances in this case also 
have appeared in the Leader. on man, who was re- 
to merey, was sentenced to one year’s im- 

and Alen to two years. 

A German ScounpReEL.— Baldwin Specht, a German, 
je mderiremand at the Mansion House, charged with in- 
ducing s young countrywoman of his to come to Eng- 
: witer promise of marriage (though he had a wife 
j at the time), then endeavouring to seduce her, and finally 
; clothes. 

Ay ENorusn Scounprer.—Edmund Keeble, in the 
enploy of a builder in Westminster, has been fined forty 
dillings for throwing a piece of paper containing words 
tordisgusting for repetition before a little girl, fourteen 

of 
i a Greta, the actress, has been dis- 
darged; Edmonds, the man stabbed, having personally 
and reiterated his statement that he never 
giteany charge against the prisoner, and that he be- 
Heved the whole affair was an accident. 

AGoop Samarrran.— Mr. John Jacobs, a Spitalfields 
manufacturer, found in Whitechapel, a few even- 
ings ago, two'young boys, natives of Essex, in a state 
of the utmost destitution. They had been turned out of 
doors by their aunt (their parents being dead), and, 
having in-vain applied at the Whitechapel workhouse, 
had been reduced nearly to starvation. Mr. Jacobs 
provided tliem with food, clothes, and lodging, and 
brought their ease before the magistrate, who sent to the 
workhouse to ttiake inquiries. In consequence of these, 
the boys were at length admitted. It is impossible to 

speak too higlily of the benevolence of Mr. Jacobs. 

Arremprep Wire-Murper.—At the Westminster 
Police Office, Thomas Dodd, a coal-porter, and at 
Souttiwark, John Barry, are under remand, charged 
with sueh savage assaults upon their wives that the poor 
women are now lying in hospital. 

Avorner Cask or Homicripr at Bristot.—A man 
amied Newman is in custody at Bristol, charged with 
Killing John Hale, a seaman in a public-house, on 
seeount of some. quarrel about liquor. Newman has 

to show that he was first of all struck with 
# poker by Hale, who then ran away, and struck his 
lead'against some iron railings with such force that he 
Meived a mortal wound. The inquest is adjourned. 





THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
(From the Leader, Oct. 14, 1854.) 

Tam question of the day has been raised by Lord 
Aberdeen in his speech in answer to the address of the 

Lord Provost and Corporate body of his county town. 
Our First Minister, speaking, no doubt, in the name 
@ the Crown which views with favour his services, and 
the-Cabinet which he necessarily controls, has de- 
that it is a crime to carry on war an hour longer 
thanisabsolutely necessary. The question of the day 

isa necessary war ? 

Lord Aberdeen very probably meant, in laying down 
isterial axiom, that if Sebastopol be taken the 
Warought to finish: that is, that the necessity of the 
yao the Russian fleet and fortress in the 
ing destroyed, the integrity and indepen- 
donee of the Turkish Empire are not only asserted, but 
‘eeured. Lord John Russell, no doubt, spoke the views 
the Government when, in his last speech of the ses- 
sion, he said that Constantinople. could never be consi- 


be the Mouthpiece, in agreement with the Premier that 
ought to finish at Sebastopol ? 

- ‘The question of the day would seem to be this: What 

weweat war for? Lord Palmerston seemed to think 


Aberdeen seemed to think 
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that it was because we could not help it: The English 
liberal party seemed to think that it was for the purpose 
of doing a mischief to Austria. The English press ge- 
nerally seemed to think that it was for the purpose of 
defending civilisation. But no one has as attempted 
an accurate definition ; and every one’s ideas on the sub- 
ject become confused by consideration of Lord Aberdeen’s 
reference to the criminality of an unnecessary war. One 
thing alone seems clear, that there could have been 

if the Czar would have permitted it, that he is, there- 
fore, the author of an unnecessary war, and is, conse- 
quently, a great criminal; so that a secondary ques- 
tion of the day is: Should the punishment of so great a 
criminal be wholly reserved for his Maker? 

Lord Aberdeen expects to get at peace now—utterly 
careless of further punishment of the conscienceless despot. 
But how does Sebastopol lead to peace ? No doubt Turkey 
is safe as against Russia, if the Crimea be replaced in 
her possession; and no doubt England and France tan 
hand over to her the Italy of St. Petersburg to become 
the Isle of Wight of Constantinople. Yet what gua- 
rantee has Lord Aberdeen (unless he is continuing con- 
fidential communications with the Czar) that Russia is 
as ready as Turkey and as England to come to peace? 
Russia, so long as Nicholas represents Russia, will not 
concede the Crimea; Russia can afford a long war of 
mere resistance; Russia will not accept of the peace which 
even Lord Aberdeen would now give her. We are, con- 
sequently, it would seem, in for a very long war; and, 
at this point, cabinet and country should come to some 
understanding as to what is a necessary war. In other 
words, as to what we are at war for? 7 

The Liberals wilhave a political war against Russia 
—against the Absolutist system in Europe. They are 
good enough to accept the alliance of Louis Napoleon 
and to mourn the loss of the Generalissimo St. Arnaud, 
who, fresh from the 2nd of December, headed the troops 
of France in defence of civilisation ; but they compensate 
for this stern suppression of principle, in favour of ex- 
pediency, by repudiating the Austrian alliance. They 
do not demand that war be declared against Austria, 
but they rather desire that Austria may be induced to 
declare war against us. The Government, which has no 
policy of its own, has to calculate this public opinion, 
and the more respectfully that the Conservatives are 
in opposition, and may, in consequence, have a tendency 
to revolutionary politics. This public opinion will take 
advantage of the obstinacy of Nicholas to force the Go- 
vernment into following the attack on Sebastopol by an 
attack on St. Petersburg; while Louis Napoleon, whose 
interest it is to sustain a war which amuses his nation 


j and secures him the prestige of the British alliance, 


will have much to say in demonstration to Lord 
Aberdeen of the continued necessity of hostilities. 
Now, our Government drifted into this war; and 
they will go on drifting. Lord John Russell is 
a clever man at making popular discoveries. He 
has been in statecraft for half a century, and yet it 
was only last session that he discovered, “ amid cheers,” 
that the independence, which he thinks we should 
maintain, of Turkey, would be a delusion so long as 
Sebastopol harbour menacingly floated a Russian fleet. 
It is not impossible that he may detect some analogous 
objection to the fortifications at Cronstadt; nay, that he 
may in another exciting session point a “manly” 
speech by confessing to a life of blunders, in the admis- 
sion that for the safety at once of the West, and of the 
East, Poland must reappear on the map. We, for our 
own part, are counting on such contingencies, arising 
out of the competitions of public men for public ap- 
plause, and hence our doubts whether it is not an advan- 
tage that, in a war which develops into a political war, 
we have been enabled to press two despotisms into our 
service, while engaged in crushing a third—the greatest 
of all. 

Lord Aberdeen said, in the course of one of his over- 
cautious speeches of last session, that it would be folly 
fixing beforehand what should be the conditions of 
peace—that the conditions would depend on the cha- 
racter of the war. At that time the saying was en- 
dorsed as sagacious, and doubtless it was; but at this 
moment Russia is found out; our war with her is as 
simple an affair as our war with China; as States, both 
are impositions—they are Maps, not Powers. It is, 
then, quite time that our Government, if it is to lead 
the nation, should say what will be the conditions of 
peace. By entering on an inquiry of that sort, they 
would come to a clear definition of what is a necessary 
war. The political difficulty, as to the conditions of 
peace would, perhaps, be diminished, if the business-like 
English people were to instruct their Government that 
Russia be required to pay for the expenses of the war— 
though it should last longer than the House of Ro- 
manoff. 





THE TYRANNY OF PHARISAISM. 

WE cannot trust ourselves to express the indignation 
which we feel at the following case recorded by a corre- 
spondent of the Times. Happily (as far as that is con- 
cerned), the facts are their own damning commentary :— 

“On Tuesday, Nathaniel Williams, an elderly la- 
bourer, of the parish of Alfrick, in the county of Wor- 
cester, was brought before a bench of magistrates, 
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been more graceful if the magistrates 
liberal view of the case, and brought the 
wheat on a Sunday under the former category. 
sure it is a monstrous anomaly that a poor u 
play at cricket in his parish on a Sunday for 
exercise, but that he must not cut a handful of 
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of wrongs and redresser of grievances, I implore you to 
bring this before the public, and am your obedient ser- 
vant, Yo Brrrer OBSERVER.” 
No greater invasion of our liberties than the despotism 
which the Pharisees seck to erect can be imagined; and 


against the tyrannies of Pope or Czar. The records of 


voutness. 
demn as much as any man), but in the bitterness of 
spirit which proceeds from seeing a noble sentiment 
debauched, we exclaim to all such Sabbath observers, in 
the words of Dogberry:—“ Thou art full of piety, thou 
knave, as shall be proved upon thee by good witness!” 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 

Loss oF THE TRaNsporT Sar CanTersury. — This 
fine vessel, of 750 tons burden, commanded by Captain 
Carvell, has been totally wrecked. She was on her way 
from Corfu to England, with sixty-three rank and file 
invalids, forty-nine women, and fifty-eight children on 
board, all of whom were saved. On the 4th inst., she 
ran ashore on a reef of rocks off the coast of Viana, in 
Portugal, owing to the thick state of the weather. The 
people on shore aided in getting off those on board; 
shortly after which, the ship healed over, and her deck 
burst from her. 

Tne WoLVERENE was lost on the night of the 11th 
of August, S.S.E. of the Courtown Bank, while pro- 
ceeding to Grey Town. No lives were lost. 

Lorp Pamerston inspected Woolwich Arsenal on 
Wednesday. 





OBITUARY. 
GENERAL Sir GzorGE Tuomas Naprer, K.C.B., died 
suddenly at Geneva on the 8th inst.,in the seventy- 
second year of his age. He served with Sir John Moore, 
and was present at Corunna at his death; was with 
Wellington in the Peninsula; and was. made Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope in 1837. 

Dr. Guy, one of the canons of Durham Cathedral 
and vicar of Norham-on-the-Tweed, died at Durham 
last week in the sixty-seventh year of his age. This 
liberal divine was the first person who sought to 
ameliorate the condition of the agricultural labourers in 
North Northumberland by calling the attention of land- 
holders and the general public to the then miserable 
state of the cottage dwellings generally found upon the 
estates in this district; and his benevolent suggestions 
have since been carried out by the Duke of Northum- 
berland and other large landholders. As the author 
of several works on the Waldenses, he was the means of 
raising a considerable subscription on behalf of that 
interesting Protestant people, and was the first to draw 
the attention of Englishmen to their claims upon our 
consideration. 





THE STATE OF THE THAMES. 


Ar the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the 
Lord Mayor said he had received a great number of 
titions signed by the bankers, merchants, governors 
hospitals and other institutions, medical authorities of 
the very highest character, warehousemen, residing on 
the banks of the river, and, in fact, persons of the 
greatest influence in the population of London, upon the 
state of the river, and Mt thought they were of such im- 
portance that he at once determined to submit them to 
the Court, to be dealt with according to the judgment 
. It appeared from these documents 
further delay as to the application of a remedy of the 
evil would be dangerous, and it was quite impossible for 
him to act in such a case without the co-operation of the 
members. He had entertained an idea of 

meeting on Thursday next to take into 
the subject, with a view to a public demonstration; but 
he was resolved to make no movement without the con- 
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sent and advice of the Court of Common Council. De= 





















Minister’s belief, proceed to a reform of the river until 
the war was at an end, and more favourable opportu- 
nities presented themselves of raising the necessary 
amount of money.—After some discussion, it was re- 
solved to refer all the papers to the Commissioners of 
Sewers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vistr or Pamvce Freperick WILiiaAM oF Prussia 
to BAtMorAL.—Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
and the Duke of Cambridge arrived at Aberdeen on 
Friday. The Prince proceeded by the Dundee Railway 
on a visit to the Queen at Balmoral. He was received 
at Banchory by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, ac- 
companied by General Grey, and proceeded up Deeside 
for Balmoral at three o'clock. 

Inpra.—The insurrection of the Santals continues, 
and will probably not be suppressed without considerable 
bloodshed. The whole of the country between the 
Rajmahal Hills and the Buoduna is in the power of the 
rebels. Rajmahal has been plundered ; indigo factories 
have been burnt; one hundred and fifty villages have 
been destroyed, and the mutilated corpses of men, 
women, and children are found scattered about the open 
country. It appears, however, that many of the Euro- 
peans who were at first reported as dead have escaped 
unhurt; but flight is at present the only mode of self- 
preservation. Several engagements have taken place 
with the troops, in one of which the latter retired, 
owing, it is said, to the presence of several Santals 
among them, who, of course, fought with lukewarmness 
against their own fellows. On all the other occasions 
the Government soldiers were victorious: about six 
thousand of them are in the field. The causes of the 
outbreak are still doubtful. The approach of the rail- 
way into the recesses of the forest region now occupied 
by the Santals, and certain liberties said tc have been 
taken with their women, are among the alleged mo- 
tives; but it appears more likely that great oppression 
has been exercised over the people by Bengalee money- 
lenders and Government officials. Sindoo Mangee, the 
leader of the insurrection, pretends to a divine mission, 
and promises to turn the swords of his enemies into 
sticks, and their cannon-balls into water. It is feared 
that it will be necessary to carry on the war in the 
jungle.—Minor insurrections are going forward in other 
parts of India. The hill tribes in the north-west fron- 
tier are giving some trouble; and two hundred Rohillas 
have crossed the frontier, and advanced on a village 
called Khurda. Troops have been marched against 
them.—A deficiency of rain at Bombay, together with 
the decline in the value of cotton and cotton goods in 
England, has depressed the piece-goods market there. 

Tue West Inpres.—Very little news of interest has 
been brought by the last West Indian Mails. At 
Jamaica, business was very dull, and fever prevailed. 
In British Guiana, the weather was hot, and there was 
but little rain; but the canes were thriving luxuriantly. 
A want of labour for the cane cultivation was felt at 
}renada, but the people were looking forward with hope 
to the introduction of Coolie immigrants, for which 
purpose a seven thousand pounds loan has been granted 
by Parliament. Want of labour was also felt at An- 
tigua. Barbadoes and the other n islands have 
been visited by a hurricane of unus severity, and a 
severe shock of an earthquake was felt in Trinidad. At 
Barbadoes, the brig New City of Cork, Raynes master, 
dragged both anchors, went ashore on the pierhead, and 
was dashed to pieces. The captain and boatswain were 
washed overboard and drowned. The barque William 
Large and schooner Koh-i-noor went ashore at the same 
time; the former was wrecked, but the latter, it was 
expected, would be got off. At St. Vincent’s, two 
vessels were likewise lost ; at Martinique, two; and at 
Dominica, two. There was no damage done to the 
town or country beyond the blowing down of a few 
trees. 

AvsTRALiA.—By the last advices from Australia, we 
learn that serious collisions have taken place between 
the Irish at the Maryborough diggings and the miners. 
The “ Tips,” as the former are called, attempted to take 
the law into their own hands relative to “jumping” 
claims; but the miners rose en masse to the number of 
8000, and obliged them to co to law and usage. 
The miners are known as “the Allies,” in contradis- 
tinction to the “Tips.” Military and police were sent 
to preserve the peace in the district. A mutual protec- 
tion society has been formed with the sanction of the 


Gevyernment. At the Ballarat diggings, the Irish also | gaol 
placed themselves in opposition to the English, Scotch, 
and American miners, and scenes similar to those at 
Maryborough occurred. 

America.—The “ Know-nothing” party, it seems, is 
wielded almost entirely by a small section within the 
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with unity, have succeeded in bringing about results that 
have surprised and vexed many of the general members. 
This new party is called “the Chicaroons,” or “ the 
Templars,” and can reckon from five to six thousand 
voters in the City ‘and County of New York. 
entire Know-nothing executive,” says the New York 
Times, “is controlled by the ‘ Templars,’ and they have 
thirteen members in the Grand Council of the State of 
New York.” The precise objects of this sect, as distin- 
guished from the main body, are not stated; but it is 
clear that the Know-nothing ‘“ movement” can no longer 
be looked on as national.—Yellow fever continues to 
make fearful havoc in Norfolk, the inhabitants of which 
contemplate moving bodily to Fort Monroe. The dis- 
ease is abating at Portsmouth. Railway accidents, 
attended by several deaths, and generally arising out of 
great carelessness, have been very frequent of late. 
Rachel has made her début at the Metropolitan Theatre, 
and was very well received by a crowded house. 
Thomas Francis Meagher has been admitted an attorney 
and counsellor in all the courts in New York.—A Boston 
paper publishes a communication from a German, re- 
cently come from Halifax, Canada, denouncing the false 
pretences under which the English Government induces 
working men to visit Canada, in order to enlist them in 
the Foreign Legion. The recruits on reaching Halifax 
are said to be cheated of half their promised pay, and 
imprisoned and flogged for grumbling.—The state of 
trade in the United States is extremely favourable, and 
full of the most cheerful prospects.—Santa Anna ar- 
rived at Havannah on the 24th of August, and left for 
Caracas on the 26th. 

Drownep.—A small sailing pullit upset off Broad- 
stairs on Thursday week, when the boatman and two 
gentlemen were drowned. 

A Great American SNAKE.—The Buffalo Daily Re- 
public gives an absurd account of a vast water-snake 
harpooned in a lake near Perry Village, New York. 
When he was pulled towards the shore ladies fainted, 
gentlemen wandered, and the monster straightened him- 
self out “with a noise that made the earth tremble.” 
“By this good light, a very shallow monster!” The 
following is the “latest intelligence” of him :—“ The 
harpoon is still in him. He lies in the water, confined 
with ropes, which keep his body in a curve, so that he 
cannot get away. He can use his head and tail, with 
which he stirs the water all around. When he rears 
his head (which he generally keeps under water), he 
presents a fearful aspect. In expanding his mouth, he 
exhibits a blood-red cavity, horrible to look at; and the 
air rushes forth with a heavy short puff.” 

“Tue Seven Poor Trave.ters.”—The Court of 
Chancery has approved of a scheme for the regulation 
of Watts’s charity at Rochester, well known to our 
readers from having been introduced into Mr. Dickens's 
last Christmas number of “ Household Words.” At 
the first meeting of the new trustees, it was agreed, 
amongst other things, that the supper to be provided for 
the poor travellers is to consist of half-a-pound of boiled 
round of beef, one pound of bread, and half-a-pint of 
porter each. 

A Norortous Ratway Tater, named William Attey, 
has just been captured. He has distributed his favours 
with great impartiality over a large portion of England. 
On one occasion he obtained a box containing clothes from 
a young woman travelling by the Worcester Railway, 
by appearing dressed in the uniform of a servant of the 
company, and offering to put the box in the right van. 

Fearrvunt Accipent.—A man,‘ named James Dixon, 
was on Monday painting some stonework at the top of 
the East India Company’s warehouse, Hart-street, 
Crutched Friars, when he was seized with a fit, the 
board on which he was sitting broke, and he hung sus- 
pended to the framework by one leg, blood pouring from 
his nose and ears. Bundles of straw and sheeting were 
placed below to catch him should he fall; and for five- 
and-twenty minutes he remained in this frightful posi- 
tion, the large crowd which had assembled being unable 
to assist him. At last, the captain of a vessel ascended 
with a rope, tied it to the poor fellow’s arm, and pulled 
him up insensible. He is not expected to recover. 

Murper in America.—A crime of more than ordinary 
savageness has been committed in America by an Irish- 
man. Dennis Toughey, the murderer, together with 
several of his countrymen, had been out fishing in a 
canal near the village of Palmyra. Having left their 
skiff for a time, they missed it on returning; and, seeing 
a canal boat passing, Toughey accused those on board 
of having stolen the skiff. This was denied; but 
Toughey, levelling a musket, swore he would blow out 
the steersman’s brains if the boat were not given up. 
The steersman protested he had not got it; upon which, 
Toughey ran up to the driver, and dashed in his skull 
with the butt-end of the musket. The horse, taking 
fright, darted off; and the face and body of the victim, 
who was but a lad, were horribly lacerated and mangled 
from dragging along the ground. The murderer is in 


Breap Riots 1s NorrmGHam.—Some dist@rbances 
have occurred at Nottingham, where the windows of 
several bakers’ shops have been broken by the mob. 
The affair, however, was very slight; and the swearing 
in of special constables has put a stop to any further de- 





general body, the number of which section, by acting 
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VENTILATION OF Hosprrais. — A 
recently — to Lieutenant 
Professor of Fortifications, at Addiscombe, « 
ments in the method of working 
See 

urches, an rge i in 
and, in the height of summer, i. oe 
latitudes.” These punkas may be worked 
labour or by horse, bullock, or steam power. 

InsuLTING Russtan PRIsoNERs.—We are pleased 
find, from a paragraph in a Sussex paper, that ® 
magistrates at Lewes have inflicted a . the 
. a vagabond who insulted one of the Russian 
placed as prisoners of war in the town. The Prosecution 


was instituted by the authorities of the War Prison in 


consequence of the officers on parole 

subjected to annoyance, insult, and even personal 

from the low characters who loiter in the streets. The 
offence having been fully proved, the 

inflicted a fine which, added to the cos: 

in default a fortnight’s hard labour hey ee 
declared their intention to protect the foreign 

as several assaults of the kind had occurred. We 
that these outrages have been so evidently the acts of 
a few depraved characters, the dregs of the town, thatit 
is unnecessary to apologise for them to the world, 
local authorities will soon put a stop to scenes of the 
kind by a judicious use of the crank and the treadmill 
It would be an insult even to the humblest classes in 
the town to dissuade them from persecuting the unfor. 
tunate men whom war has placed in their power, or to 
tell them that that is not the way in which 

celebrate a triumph.— Times. 

Fatau Accipent.—A girl, one of the workers in ¢ 
spinning mill at Kidderminster, was recently drawn into 
one of the machines, while endeavouring to detach the 
strap from the drum! In another moment, her head was 
cut into two parts, and she was a corpse. 

A Lucky Man.—The Queen has sent a check of 
502. to Mr. Middleton, stationmaster, at Banchory, of the 
Deeside Railway, as a reward for his exertions in 
“expressing” the news of the fall of Sebastopol to 
Balmoral. 

CLose oF THE Herrine Fisnery. — The herring 
fishery is now over for the season. On the Caithness 
coast it has been most successful. At Wick, the 
is much above the average. On the south side 
east coast, the take is under an average; but, 
whole the catch exceeds that of any year for 
ten years. 

Tue Roesuck TEsTIMONIAL progresses satisfactorily. 
Lord Palmerston and Sir John Pakington have volun~ 
tarily added their names to the list of subscribers. Both 
express their high admiration of the integrity of Mr. 
Roebuck’s character, though often differing from him on 
public questions. Sir John Pakington more 
grounds his admiration on Mr. Roebuck’s conduct 
respect to the Sebastopol Committee, and his mode of 
conducting that inquiry. 

A Fire at some naphtha and creosote oil works, at 
Wolverhampton, has been attended by the death of 
three persons, and serious injury to seven or eight 
others. : 

River Frurration.—An experiment is being made 
Manchester to filtrate the river Midlock, which, from 
receiving into itself the contents of many sewers, is in 
a very foul condition. A tank is filled with lime and 
water, and a pipe is conducted from this reservoir across 
the river, small holes in the pipe allowing the lime-watet 
to fall into the river at different points. This operation 
is conducted within a space enclosed by weirs; and, a 
the water passes off, it is found to be much the cleaner 
for the operation. The mud and filth precipitated By 
the action of the lime-water would be of great service 
used as manure. 

New Fiax Works iN THE Norts oF SCOTLAND 
The prospect of being without the usual supply of fax 
from Russia has led to an extensive breadth of land being 
planted with it in Scotland, and there is now the prospect 
of a good deal being done in the north to make up for 
the deficiency which may be otherwise felt. These ex 
periments have been attended with great success; 
it is thought that in a few years sufficient flax will be 
grown here to render our manufacturers very 
of supplies from abroad. 

SraTE or TRADE.—The trade reports from the mant- 
facturing towns for the week ending last Saturday 
confirm the views already expressed of the general 
soundness of all departments of business; the ‘s 
rise in the Bank rate of discount, and, what is termed 
many quarters the unaccountable advance in the 
market, not having produced any feeling of anxiety oF 
distrust. The fall of Sebastopol has fully snd 
the effect of the altered state of the money-market; ol 
at Birmingham the break-up of reckless 5; zh 
palpably benefited business. The circular of Mr. 
Burn, exhibiting the shipments of cotton and other ma~ 
nufactured goods from Great Britain during the 
month, presents as its most feature a cOB- 
tinuance of excessive exports to Calcutta. — 
Shanghai, Brazil, the republics on the west coast 
Pacific, Egypt, and Turkey, show @ a — 
the Mauritius, Australia, British America, 

United States, a decrease.— Times. 
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Fires occurred in the eastern parts of the 
on ‘Saturday night and Monday morning. 
promptly subdued, and no lives were lost. 
Oprentory SERVICE AT Hemet-HempsreaD.— 
of Rochester, in answer to a memorial from 
‘ants of Hemel-Hempstead in Hertfordshire, 
4 Mr. Mountain, the incumbent, that he does 
the introduction of the offertory and the 
church militant in the ordinary service of 
nor unless the Holy Communion is to be 
: for although, he adds, the practice is 
a strict adherence to the rubrics in the 
it has for a length of time been discon- 
of the churches throughout the kingdom, 
























—_— 
our troops and those of our allies. We have a security 
also in the good faith of the Emperor of the French, who 
is with us heart znd soul in this contest. (Loud cheers.) 
We have an additional ‘security in the alliance of the 
kingdom of Sardinia, which is not so great, territorially, 
as either France or England, yet history reminds us that 
small states have played an important stake in the world, 
and have exercised no inconsiderable influence on its 
destinies. We remember the important part played by 
Holland, by Venice, by Genoa—smaller states, terri- 
torially, than the kingdom of Sardinia; and, therefore, 
not despising the lessons of history, but, on the other 
hand, taking courage from the fact of this Sardinian 
alliance, we say that, while the compact is highly 


| honourable to Sardinia, it is of this additional impor- 


‘end he is of ion that it has been unnecessarily re- 
sived in the parish of Hemel-Hempstead, and against 
of the congregation. At the same time, he 


he must observe that he has no power to issue any 
aM on the subject-matter in dispute, and can only 
his hope that Mr. Mountain may see fit to 
the step : , 
the people committed to his charge. 
Mountain refuses to comply.—A strange picture 
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Mr. Mountain fulfils the injunctions of the 
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; the Bishop has no power to force the clergy- 
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! And both the Bishop and the parishioners would 

equally shocked at any proposal to reform that service 
from the strict rules of which they consider themselves 
justified in departing when they please. 


aA 


| tyranny. 


tance, that it has formed itself into a league against 
(“ Hear,” and cheers.) Well, then, with this 


| prospect before us—with the valour of our troops in 
| unison with the troops of the Emperor of France-—nations 
| that have laid aside ancient antagonisms, and who are 


he has taken, and thus restore peace | 
It is stated | 


now actuated by no other feelings than an honourable 
rivalry, as brothers in arms fighting for a common cause, 


| bound together by the indissoluble ties of friendship, and 


condition of our National Church is here | 


; the inhabitants desire him to depart from those | 


either way, but ‘‘ hopes” he will violate the Prayer- | 


acting in the truest spirit of good faith—and above and 
before all relying upon the justice of our cause, it is 
impossible to believe that the war can be brought to any 
other conclusion than that which will secure to Europe 
safety against the future aggressions of Russia.” 
Curious Posr Transrr.—A live lizard, measuring 
nineteen inches in length, was posted in Somersetshire, 


| directed to Dr. Pettigrew, in London, and actually ar- 


rived safe and lively after having undergone no less than 


Monper wv IrnELanp.—A very savage murder has | eight processes of post-office stampings. Four postage 
een committed near Cavan on the body of an old man | stamps covered the weight. A live bluebottle, which was 
gamel James Smyth, whose head was found literally | placed as food for the lizard, was dead at the journey’s 
gplit open from top to bottom. As the victim was ex- | end. 


i 


mat. The perpetrator is as yet unknown. 
Heaura or Lonpon.—The mortality of London, as 
thown by the returns for last week, differs little from the 
of the second week of September, or from the 
that has prevailed in the previous three weeks. 
The number of persons who died in the week that ended 
on Ssturday is 1033, of whom 523 are males, and 510 
females. About a half of the entire number died under 
‘2 years of age; 40 had lived 80 years, or had attained 
4 greater age; and one person, a female, born in Am- 
is reported to have reached the age of 101. 
of “ diarrhoea senectus.” Diarrhoea, or summer 
continues to show a decrease, a circumstance 
Which is probably due to the coldness of the season. 
‘The fatal cases of diarrhoea have been, in the last five 
weeks, 154, 127, 184, 107, and 96. Only 4 deaths are 
returned as caused by cholera, 2 of which are those of 
infants. Besides 38 deaths from scarlatina, 60 occurred 
week from typhus and other fever; and in Bailey’s- 
Liberty of the Rolls, a house is reported where 
cases of typhus occurred lately, one of which 
fatal. The house is defective in drainage, and 
respects is said to be in bad sanitary condition.— 
week,*the births of 816 boys and 734 girls, in all 
children, were registered in London. In the ten 
forresponding weeks of the years 1845-54, the average 
aumber was 1379.— From the Registrar-General’s Weekly 
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Baazn. axp Paracuay.—The question with respect 
fo the fluvial relations and the delimitation of bounda- 
tits between Brazil and Paraguay is not yet settled; 
but a rupture between the two states is not apprehended. 
Until the frontier lines are laid down, it is expected that 
Brazil will give execution to the third article of the 

of 1850, by which free right of fluvial and com- 
navigation on their respective waters was inter- 
changed by the two countries. 

Tas Greex Mercnants at Liverroot.—On behalf 
olthis body, Messrs. S. Franghiadi, J. P. Schilizzi, and 
GM. Papayanni, have written to the Times, to deny 
that any of their countrymen were concerned in in- 

the barometer in the Exchange Room at 


Tur East Inpra Coat Company.—A company under 
this title has been established for working coals in the 
Valley of the Damoodah, in the province of Bengal. Ex- 

collieries are in the possession of the directors, 

‘nd, owing to the low rate of wages in India, a ton of 
toal can be raised at the pit’s mouth for a sum equal to 
1 2d. The present charge for conveyance by rail to 
is 12s. 8d. The company anticipate raising 
hundred tons a day, and that these will yield a 
profit of 105/. Considering the increasing de- 


indigent, the motive for the crime is not appa- | 


for coal in India, this company may be regarded | 


Mahopeful result of Limited Liability, in accordance with 


Muscovire Wit.—The Augsburg Gazette has the fol- 
lowing from St. Petersburg, under date of August 28 :— 
“The fine weather is coming to a close, and all the 
efforts of musicians and pyrotechnists can scarcely induce 
the frosty public of this city to visit Vauxhall and the 
Villa Borghese. Instead of these out-door amusements, 
the autumn has produced a plant in the field of political 
journalism, from which we will pluck a few buds as 
specimens of Muscovite humour. It is a satire, having 
for its title ‘ Extracts from Journals published in the year 
1851, in the Aleutian Islands, composed by Tatarinoff.’ 
In it, the English and French are made sport of. Thus 
we find, under the head of ‘Trade Notices,’ the following: — 
‘To be sold, 15,000 Sardinians, dressed up in French 
taste, with English spice, after the Turkish mode.’ In 
the toy-shop of Charley Napier are to be disposed of 
‘real English floating batteries—good for use on dry 
land.’ An experienced gravedigger, of whom no com- 
plaint had been made in the course of a thirty years’ 
practice, ‘ offers his services to the Allied armies on the 
most reasonable terms.’ The other extracts are in a 
similar strain. The novelty of such a treatment of 
political matters here affords great merriment to the 
public.” 

Tue Trestrmon1AL TO Mr. Courravutp, for his emi- 
nent anti-Church-rate services, is to be presented at 
Braintree, next Tuesday, when Sir W. Clay, M.P., is to 
preside, and Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., and other public men 
will take part in the proceedings. We learn that the 
Eastern Counties Railway Company will issue return 
tickets at all their stations for one fare; but London 
passengers must produce their presentation-ticket at the 
Shoreditch station. 

Tue Case oF THE Bankers.—Strahan, Paul, and 
Bates, made their appearance at the Central Criminal 
Court on Wednesday, when, on account of Mr. Ballan- 
tine not having received the indictment in time to study 
it sufficiently, the trial was postponed till next session. 

Mysterious Deatu.—A young woman was taken 
out of the Thames on Wednesday morning, close to 
Waterloo Bridge, and was found to be in a state of 
insensibility, owing to several large wounds in her body, 
some of them presenting the appearance of having been 
caused by impalement. Some time previous to her 
death, she was questioned, but refused to give any par- 
ticulars. There are no spikes on the bridge to cause the 
incisions observed in her person. 

Poison tv CueEsr.—A correspondent of the Times has 
been warning the London public against having their 
cheese coloured; the colouring matter being turmeric 
and other poisonous substances. 

DESECRATION OF THE DEAD.—Considerable indigna- 
tion has been excited in Camden Town at the desecration 
of a burial ground which is being broken into for 
building purposes. Human remains have been carted 
away, and the stench has been horrible. A public 


it is formed. Sir H. T. Maddock, M.P., late | meeting on the subject terminated in several resolutions 
of Bengal, Captain L. Vernon, R.E., M.P.,| expressing the indignation of the inhabitants. The 


and several City gentlemen, are among the directors. 
P po Patmerston at MetBourne.—The inhabitants 
Melbourne, last week, presented a complimentary 


| 


vestry of St. Pancras has determined on taking up the 
matter. 
Tue Wesr Coast or Arrica.—Imimediately after 


to Lord and Lady Palmerston, who were passing | the termination of the rainy season, it is proposed to 
their town. The chief point in this document | march a force of four hundred marines and sailors, 
in the assertion: that, since Lord Palmerston assisted by soldiers from the West India regiments, and 


had succeeded 
oan ea and success had attended our arms. 
He 

‘future, 


Final success must attend our arms. (Cheering.) 


to power, the war had been conducted | by two hundred men whom the French have promised to 
oe f The | lend, against the strongholds of the rebels who recently 
in his reply, made especial allusion to Sardinia. | gave us so much trouble. Without the destruction of 

:—“ And now, one word with regard to the | Burfort and Cunjo, it is thought there will be no security. 


Murmy.—An American ship, the Wandering Jew, 


Our security for that arises in the undaunted valour of was towed into Cork harbour by the screw-boat Falcon, 


ra if 









which had been hailed by the captaingto help in sup+ 
pressing a mutiny. Some of the seamen refused to 
do their work, and, pulling out knives, wounded 
the chief mate. The Cork police went on board fully 
armed, and arrested thirteen mutineers. two, 
however, have been detained. 


Cxose or SatMon Fisuinc.—The salmon fishing in 


the rivers north of the Tweed closed on Friday week. 
The yield for the most part has been good. 


AyorHEeR Rartway Accipent.—Thomas Perry, a 


plate-layer on the North London line, was knocked 
down a few days ago by the buffer plank of an engine 
while at work on the rail. He is not expected to re- 
cover. 


Srrike oF CoLiiers.—The men of the P 


and Rhymney works, Merthyr, have struck for an ad- 
vance in their wages, which they conceive to be justified 
by the improved state of trade. An advance of ten per 
cent. had been promised them, but it was not to take 
effect until the next payday. This postponement is the 
cause of grievance. 


Lorp CARLISLE has turned the first sod of the Kil- 


larney and Tralee Railway. 








Pastscript. 


Leaver Orrice, Saturday, September 22. 
THE FRENCH IN SEBASTOPOL. 





Accounts from the Crimea to the 14th have-been 
received by way of Varna. On the 11th, some small 
detachments of French troops entered Sebastopol ; 
they found the streets full of ruins, and barricades 
erected in different parts, 
the troops began to enter. Barricades and entrench- 
ments extended almost up to the cathedral and the 
great square, but became less numerous beyond the 
latter point. 
* 


On the 12th the rest of 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times (Second 


Edition, Friday) says:— 


“You have already learned that the news of the bril- 


liant success of the Allies was most joyfully received by 
the middle and lower classes in this empire, and a leader 
in the Frankfort Post Zeitung of to-day shows that it 
has produced a deep impression in Central Germany. 
The paper in question, which always stoutly denied the 
assertion of some of the Prussian papers that Russia 
enjoyed the sympathy of a great part of the German 
nation, now says that the German press, ‘from the 
Eider to Luxemburg, and from Tilsit to Trieste, looks 
on the victory of the Western Powers as the triumph of 
a principle and as an evident and visible sign of Divine 
justice.’ The Frankfort paper then states that the great 
news of the 8th and 9th was the cause of a regular ‘ju- 
bilee’ in the ancient city of the Czsars.” 





The correspondent of a morning paper affirms that 


on the occasion of the Russian sally on the night of the 
31st ult., several men, fresh drafts belonging to the 
97th and (the writer believes) the 17th regiments, 
turned and fled. The regiments were severely re- 
buked in a general order. 


The Globe says that, when operations com- 


mence in the field, the public must not expect Lord 
Panmure to transmit despatches to the papers, as a 
communication of our designs to the enemy might 
be fatal. 


Mazzini has addressed a proclamation to the Ita- 


lian people, calling on them to rise. 





Sir Benjamin Hall, in answer to Sir John Shelley, 


says that the road through St. James's Park will not 
be proceeded with till Parliament shall have had an 
opportunity to consider the project. 





A porter in Newgate Market, named George 


Mulley, made an attempt yesterday morning to 
murder the woman with whom he cohabited, by 
cutting her throat, and afterwards sought to destroy 
himself by swallowing laudanum. The woman isin a 
precarious state, and the man has been remanded for 
a weck, 
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Public Wining. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because thereis 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of itscreation in eternal progress.—DR.ARNOLD 

















THE PAUSE IN DIPLOMACY. 

Tx successes of the Allies in the Crimea are, 
as yet, incomplete. The positive crisis, there- 
fore, is military, not political. Its issue may 
be decided by Prince GortscHaxorr at his 
next Council of War, or it may depend on 
long battles of cannon between fort and fort, 
or on new collisions in the field. While the 
results, in a military sense, are undetermined, 
diplomacy cauuot move. For beyond all 
question our chief interest, at present, is to 
know how the belligerent forces will stand 
at the setting-in of winter. Nevertheless, 
Sebastopol being the key of the peninsula, 
the Allies have made a great advance towards 
a decisive victory. In no circles of Europe, 
probably, is the opinion held that Russia can 
permanently sustain by force of arms her 
position in the Crimea. Signs of this convic- 
tion are apparent not in Vienna only. The 
report is—and particles of truth invariably 
float in the public rumour—that Aurx- 
AnprER IT. accepts the late event as a defeat. 
In Sweden, which has cause to remember the 
vengeance of the Czars, no considerations 
have availed to forbid a parade of national 
joy. In Italy, perhaps, the pliancy of King 
FERDINAND has resulted, in some degree, 
from his knowledge that the guardian spirit 
of despotism had been exorcised from the 
Malakhoff Tower. From this point of view it 
is reasonable that liberals throughout Europe 
should regard with satisfaction the first real 
achievement of the war. 

Unfortunately, in the discussions which 
take place on the subject of the Russian 
contest, a spirit of absolutism is displayed on 
both sides. The extreme of the peace party 
would stifle, by violence, the advocates of war 
—the advocates of war, by ungenerous sar- 





xt ae 


casms, and by virulent muendoes, disparage 
the friends of peace. If we were to read a 


lesson to these intolerant disputers, we would 


ask them not to claim that credit for sincerity 
which they will never concede to others; 
ought they not to refrain from insulting 
an honest opinion, lest it should be sounder 
than their own? Among the exaggera- 
tions provoked by this irrational repartee, 
it has been said frequently, that to cap- 
ture Sebastopol would not be to injure 
Russia. Fourteen divisions of the Russian 
army, however—or more than two-thirds of 
the Czar’s regular forees—have been sent to 
defend that fortress, and a ms vain. ae 
sanguinary engagements, and eleven months 
of ae Ray pam have reduced that host 
to a fragment which may be annihilated 
within a limited period of time. Un- 
doubtedly, should it be dispersed or ex- 
pelled from the Crimea, Russia will have 
suffered a diminution of military power, for 
it isa poor empire, and its treasures, now 
enormously reduced, have been painfully ex- 
torted, during forty years, from every source 
of contribution. The effect must be the 
more powerful, inasmuch as the Russian 
Government is encamped in the midst of a 
dangerous population. Travellers of high 
competence deny, indeed, that the fanaticism 
of the true serfs has been aroused against 
the Turks and their allies to the extent that 
has been represented; at any rate, hating 
the French as they do, their feelings towards 
the English have been generally friendly. Still 
the Emperor Nicnoxas, when he addressed 
to the servile nation his inflammatory mani- 
festoes, probably understood their temper. 
But, when all this is granted, it remains a 
fact that half the Russian army is absorbed 
in duties of police—not in original Russia, 
perhaps, but in the conquered realms not yet 
incorporated, by civil relations with the mass 
of that iron dominion. We have heard 
Poland—with its network of fortresses— 
described as a vast and complex Borodino, 
with a citadel menacing every centre of 
population. To garrison that volcanic terri- 
tory, immense levies are required, as well as 
to maintain the presence of terror along 
every frontier. Thus, to draw out, at an 

point, a large proportion of the forces avail- 
able to Russia for purposes of aggression, 
and to destroy them there, is to disable her 
for years to come, though to injure her 
vitally can only be effected by decomposing 
the foundations of her power. 

We hear the English nation asking for 
right things in right places. Will they now 
learn to insist on the right act, at the right 
time? The proper time for assailing Russia 
was, when our aristocracy approved her 
ae, .when our middle classes were 
apathetic, and when to the majority it 
was proved that they were powerless— 

erhaps because they were unorganised. 

hat opportunity arrived and passed when 
Hungary was invaded—when there was 
no fear of Austria, which stood on the de- 
fensive against a revolted viceroyalty, when 
the natural enemies of Russia were in 
the field, when the German courts were in- 
nocuous, when an alliance with the French 
nation was possible, when Denmark would 
have rejoiced to be set free from fatal treaties. 
The violated law of Europe would have vin- 
dicated such a protest, and to humanity the 
consequences would have been far more 
glorious—glory meaning advantage—than any 
that can arise from a drifting war, in which 
the declared object of statesmen is to separate 
their policy from the genuine interests of na- 
tions. The irruption into Hungary was a 
piratical enterprise, which imbued Europe 
with an unprecedented fear of Russia. If 
civilisation or liberty had anything to do 


(No. 287, Sarumpuy, 
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with the policy of the governin ig class if 
England, that was the tdine poppe ey t 


It was then that despotism: eo 
open front, and it was then that civilisation ; 
and liberty were inarms. Now, while 
absolutism is abased in Russia, it ig ] 
in France, where it is more dangerous to 
liberal institutions thronghout Europe, and ‘ 
where already it threatens the Ttalian nati 
From that source no aid can be der 
towards the establishment of a free 

the only positive and durable 

against the expansive action of Russia, 
Rome the influences of tyranny + at 
Vienna, and at Paris, they are ¢o ¥ 
the receptacles of physi wer. Babi 
part of the world do the Allies etitetania 
counteraction. They ask for none but merce. 
nary allies—Italians, a on di 
fields the blood that is to Italy ; Poles 
to fight in aid of a dy settlement, which 
would render immutable—if diplomacy could 
do it—the existing system of : 

We are in the condition of a nation that 
has stored up a certain amountof enthusiasm 
and must discharge it. "What will be the 
effect? The active Liberals, who are few, 
sacrifice time and attention to. spouters 
incoherently bewailing the nullity of the 
crown, and of the Privy Council; the 
rest contemptuously stand aloof, disap- 
pointed, and without the courage of their opi- 
nions. The only visible energy is that of 
Cabinet, which urges on its generals, and that 
of the “ public,” which, with an intoxicated in- 
difference to responsibility, trusts that some 
thing may happen to put down Russia, and 
restore the rights of nations. But ree 
of the war is left at the disposal of the 
Governments, which disclaim all views of 
hostility to the rule of the sabre in Christen- 
dom. 

But a state of war existing between great 
powers in any part of Europe, is a practical 
contradiction of this idea. The artificial set- 
tlements of the Holy Alliance were framed 
with a reference to peace, and the safeguard 
of peace, during forty years, has Jain in the 
fears of that pernicious conclave. he poli- 
tical shock in Denmark—about to in 
the impeachment of a ministry—was caused, 
almost entirely, by the passage of the Baltic 
fleet, which was, prematureiy, w 
as a signal of resistance to despotic power. 
In other countries the expectant 
tions await, with intense solicitude, the 
turn of fortune which shall bring their 
affairs to the surface. And it is to be noted 
that, at this juncture, the British Cabinets 
supposed to be pressing hard on the goveri 
ments of Germany, and throwing out 
sions to the perils of the future. Thow 
organs which profess to deal in pop 
~~ to the contingency of a German war. 

n every direction the omens multiply of a 
extended conflict, unless the subjugation of 
the Crimea leads to a compromise. +1 
question for serious politicians to consider 18, 
whether a general war would not end by 
extinguishing weak despotisms, and rep 
them by overwhelming military powers ; 
whether the chances of liberty are worth the 
risk of the conflagration. 





SURVEY OF THE WAR. 

PROSPECTIVE. oe 
Tere seems to be a veritable pause this 
week in the progress of the war, but it1s n0 
doubt more apparent than real. No amiy 
ean rapidly turn from carrying on a rt 
which terminated rather a — , to re 
operations, which require some little time for 
preparation. We shall, therefore, be doing 
our readers the best service we can in the im 





terval by attempting to present a compre 
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possession of the sea, in order to operate 
against the enemy they are not com- 
% 4g admitted on all hands that the Rus-| pelled to strike at their front but may 
my, although not reduced to aes them in flank. As all our supplies 








placed in a very difficult aud dangerous | arrive by sea, we are in no sort of anxiety 
““Giation. The position they oceupy on the|forthem. Therefore our only care, in moving 
“‘sorth aide is, indeed, truly formidable. It/ against the enemy, will be to secure Bala- 
qooasts, on its right, of an elevated table-|klava, Sebastopol, and Kamiesch ; and then, 
jd, where the troops have the support of| embarking a goodly number of troops, esta- 
fhe casemated fortress known as Fort) blish a strong base of operations on another 
tine, the North Fort occupying) part of the coast, and threaten the Russian 
of the plateau, and a series|line of retreat. Everbody admits that a 

of earthworks which command the great|strong force advancing either upon the 
road running up the valley of the| eastern or the western side of the Sim- 
sk, The centre, facing Balaklava, is|pheropol road must compel the enemy to 
stronger. It consists of the round, bas-| retire upon that town, if not upon Perekop. 
fon-like elevation, having the ruins of Inker-| Now the choice of a base lies between Kaffa 
on its south-western face; steep andjand Eupatoria. But if made from Eupatoria 

on three sides, but being connected in | the advancing column would haye Perekop 

the rear, by tolerably even ground, with the | in its left rear, and would be exposed to the 
of the Belbek. The steep slopes to| assaults of any reinforcements that might be 

the east look down on the road leading up to | hurried on to the scene of action. Kaffa, on 
te Mackenzie heights; they are garnished | the contrary, affords a base perfectly secure, 
with batteries, and afford an admirable posi- | a bay of debarkation and refuge superior to all 
fon for field artillery, which would pour a|in the Crimea. We have already secured 
fank fire into any column moving up the| Kertch. The appearance of an army before 
defile to the Mackenzie plateau. Then the) Kaffa would be the signal not only for its 
gownel the narrow pass could be amply de- | evacuation, but for the evacuation of Arabat. 
fended both by troops and guns in position ;| Strongly based on the peninsula of Kertch, 
while the rom of the chalk cliffs,| the Allied expeditionary army might move 
known as the Mackenzie ridge, extending as| along the northern slopes of the southern 
firesstward as Aitodor and Mangup-Kaleh,| range of hills by Staroi-Krim and Karasu- 
covers the left. In the rear there are the! Bazar. It would advance with its flanks and 
of the Belbek and the Katcha, afford- | rear perfectly secured, through a country not 
ee and water for the cavalry; and| difficult of aecess, and having water, if not in 
communications with Baktchi-Serai and | abundance, at least in sufficient quantity. 
stam | From Karasu-Bazar a communication might 

@ Allied position is pretty well known.| be established with Alushta, thus opening 
Ikatretches from Kamiesch to the recesses of | another road to the sea, and securing the 
the Baidar valley. The extreme right is| whole southern coast. At Karasu-Bazar the 
meured from serious attack by the nature of| Allies would be virtually in the rear of the 
the ground, which prevents the manceuvring | enemy, and it is impossible to conceive that 
ofany considerable force. The real right of| he would maintain his position. He would 
the army rests on the heights of Kamara, | therefore have one alternative, eitherto retreat, 


defended by Sardinians and Turks, forming} or by a rapid advance attempt to outnumber 
the of the position on the Tchernaya. | and crush the flanking army. But as the Allies 
This line is now far stronger than it was on| are strong in numbers and flushed with vic- 


the 16th August. The outposts beyond the | tory, it is not probable that this effort would 
niver are more securely fortified; the bridge | succeed. In most cases, judging by history, 
hasbeen secured; while a mass of artillery | a general in Prince Gorrscuakor®’s position 
frowns from the low hills and sweeps the | would retire as fast as he could, the moment 


fiver front and hollow ways; and ten thou- he heard that a strong army would in a few 
mand cavalry are always in readiness in case} days block up his sole lines of communica- 
of disaster. Balaklava itself is an impreg-|tion. Another advantage of moving from 
nible citadel, covered by and supporting the | Kaffa would be that it would practically bar 
line of the Tchernaya. The other point where | the road to the Tchongar bridge, and thus 
aattack might be made is the head of the| compel the enemy to fly by one road across 
larbour—the old Inkerman ground. But the waterless steppe. 
has been so strongly fortified, that the} The advantages, then, seem to be all on 
@emy, should he think of assailing it, would | the side of the Allies: free communications, 
Meet with a more severe defeat than that of! endless supplies, at least equal numbers, a 
erman, roll of victories, and a great triumph; while 
We have described the advantage of the| the enemy dare not attack them on the 
position—its impregnability of front.| Tchernaya, has a restricted and imperilled 
then are its disadvantages? In the) line of communications, is doubtful about 
place it is a position at the extremity of| his supplies, and has been uniformly beaten. 
aiempire. Between the army, there posted, | 
and its resources, intervene long tracts of| 
country almost destitute of dwellings, and in | 
ces wholly destitute of water. From that 
Position there are only two roads leading to 
main land: one by Perekop, and one by 
bridge constructed over the Putrid Sea, 
ata point where the Crimea approaches the 
all peninsula of Tchongar, a tongue of land 
Which juts out for some miles into the Putrid 
» As the Crimea affords little sustenance 
fal army, nearly everything in the way of 
» Munitions of war, and clothing, must be 
ught into the Crimea by the employment | 
Stendless convoys of waggons, chiefly drawn| tions ; they kept up an appearance of re- 
xen, These two roads also constitute! spectability and wealth, and left others to 
only lines of retreat for the enemy. |pay the debts which they had incurred, 
t are the further disadvantages in-| perhaps consigning some of those others to 
nt in this position? The Crimea, being| beggary. Well, in trade they all doit. Pav 


Rearly an island, and the Allies being in|may have gone further in degree; but 











ADULTERATION OF CREDIT. 
A prerence could be put in for StrraHay, 
Paut, and Co., which might have a powerful 
moral effect. Their counsel might plead that 
| they have only followed the real usages of 
English trade and English society, and that 
an exact observance of laws is impossible, and 
is pronounced to be impossible by the general 
practice and the solemn decision of the Legis- 
lature. What did they do? They professed 
to have money which they had not got; they 
risked other people’s property, and lost it; 





they did not fulfil ther commercial obliga- | 





there are others that stand in the same 
list, as having modified the strict applicati 

of commercial principles upon which 
profess to act. Whers could you find better 
names than those of Lawrorp, GorDoN, or 
Viturers? And the annals of our police 
courts have become familiar with various 
kinds of commercial establishments of the 
highest class—commission agents, insurance 
companies, and railway companies, as well as 
banks. It is unjust to represent the case of 
Strauan, Pauw, and Co. as so very excep- 
tional. The steps by which the .st on 
bankruptcy can arrive at their sublimely- 
dark position can be distinctly traced, ie 
out departing from the plainest statement of 
known facts. 

Before we proceed, let us, for the sake of 

clearness, lay down what we understand to 
be the fundamental principles of British 
commerce. It is supposed that’two parties, 
possessing each a superabundance of some 
different commodity, the two can effect a 
mutual exchange with mutual benefit; but 
then it is understood that the things which 
each says he exchanges shall be ¢he things. 
Sometimes it is very convenient to make the 
exchange on one or both sides prospective, 
and the payment is given promissorily ; but 
then it is understood that the promise is to 
be kept. The passing Of an article at a 
profit is called buying, and the privilege or 
obtaining it on purchase with a promise to 
pay hereafter is called credit. butcher 
sells me a sound quarter of lamb, and I pro- 
mise to pay him three months hence: his 
belief is my credit. So far all is sound. 
_ But, under pressure of obligations that 
have become very complicated, I find it 
difficult to pay; which is bad, and the law 
steps in to compel me. Trusting to the 
compulsion, butcher still accepts my promise, 
and calls his action “credit”—though it is 
more like taking a pledge in pawn, with a 
penal security against me. Here penal com- 
pulsion is substituted for credit or belief, and 
the living moral principle of real credit is so 
far diminished. Profits get lower under com- 
petition and bad debts, and the tradesman 
tries to compensate himself out of the sub- 
stances of the thingsold: pickles are greened 
with copper; tomatas are reddened with the 
same enough to case a nail soaked in their 
‘liquor; grease is supplied to railway compa- 
nies which is no better than chalk; and the 
purchaser, who gave his money for green 
cucumbers, red tomatas, and lubricating 
grease, which he wanted, has in return for 
his genuine sovereigns poison or friction in 
lieu of food and lubrication, The money is 
wasted, and death is purchased in lieu of 
life. Sharp practice os so far rendered 
commerce vain,—a delusion, a mockery, and a 
snare. 

The next step is to trade in adulterated 
credit, and that is as general as it is easy. A. 
promises to pay to his butcher, B., if he 
can: he puts the promise on paper, which 
ostensibly the law will enforce. B. wants 
the cash now, though he pretends to post- 
pone his claim, and he adds his signature to 
the promise, and asks C., a third party, to 
jlend him the money. ©. agrees, less on the 
faith in B., whose power to pay rests on A., 
than in faith on the law ; and. he “ discounts’’ 
the bill. Established the principle that you 
may raise the wind on adulterated credit, 
which derives a factitious and fictitious gua- 
\rantee from the supposed compulsion 0 the 
law. Nor is that principle left to abstract 
and theoretical recognition. Mr. Lawrorp, 
a lawyer’s clerk, nephew to a gentleman who 
was solicitor to the East India Company, 
thinks that he may succeed in growing grapes 
down in Carmarthenshire, in hatching eggs 











by patent, in following the professions of 
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solicitor, land-agent, and farmer ; and to reap 
those imagi profits he rushes into various 
trades, which prove failures. He was 12,0001. 
in debt; but what matters that? He can 
“ borrow,” and he does so for five years, ap- 
parently at the rate of 10,0007. a-year. We 
Bay apparently, for even the reckless borrow- 
ing is in itself doubly a delusion. He “ fails” 
for 60,000/7., but of that he owes 25,0007. as 
the price of borrowing the rest. - The profit- 
able speculation was a figment; the debt 
itself was 46 per cent. of it a delusion; and 
the whole proves to be a flam. 

For here the law steps in, and says that if 
“Mr. Lawrorp, or any like him, really have 
‘promised to > Pay more than they can, they 
shall be called bankrupt or insolvent, and not 
pay. The privilege of annulling promises is 
carried to a vast extent—millions sterling 
are annually wiped out. Having begun by 
declaring that the promises shall be per- 
formed, the law ends by declaring that it is 
intolerable, and oppressive to enforce them; 
so that if they prove to be without any sub- 
stantial basis or means of realising, they shall 
be cancelled. And having established the 
principle of enforcement —a “ protection’’ 
‘under which genuine credit is extended in- 
definitely by a false credit—the law esta- 
Dlishes a wide and complicated machinery 
throughout the country, called bankruptcy 
and insolvency courts, to extinguish the debts 
which it has called into being, and to cancel 
its own creation! And that is deemed 
economy ! 

The power of dealing in false credit being 
established, the traffic flourishes. For, observe, 
if lenders contribute to that enormous bank- 
rupt waste every year, if borrowers “ fail,” 
the agents of the loans can make both parties 
pay—the borrower for the “ accommodation,” 
the lender for the opportunity to make the 
usance. ° 

A Mr. Krxe@ wants to borrow some money, 
and Mr. Henry Cor Coapr, a gentleman 
with property in land, but greatly encum- 
bered, is his security. Two lenders are found 
to lend the money; Krye takes it, and then 
disappears. The loan not being returned, 
the lenders then come ,upon the securities ; 
and it is then discovered’ that the landed pro- 

erty of Mr. Coarr is so encumbered, that 
in fact it is guarantee for avery small portion 
of the debt. Mr. Coareg is brought before 
the Criminal Court, prosecuted for the false 
pretext on which he gave his security, but 
unanimously acquitted by the jury, with the 
remark that the prosecution was unjustifiable. 
His land is taken, and something remained 
over the mortgages towards repayment of the 
loan ; but there were other parties to the 
transaction. In some way, which is not per- 
fectly clear, an insurance company had stood 
between the borrower and the lenders, and 
out of the joan an advance by the company 
was repaid. Nay, the managing director of 
the company was the lawyer employed to 
make inquiries into the sufficiency of the 
securities, and he admitted before the judges 
that inquiry might easily have ascertained the 
condition of Mr. Coarx’s property ; yet he 
had 400 guineas for his trouble and expenses. 

The solicitor who made these fruitless 
inquiries had just received a testimonial in the 
shape of 1000/., given to the solicitor for his 
zeal and ability; a gift equally to the credit 
of himself, and.of the insurance office which 
has a solicitor worthy of such a testimonial. 
Indeed, the moral effect of these testimonials 
is so obvious and considerable, that they are 

uite the fashion just now, and they probably 
ring into existence a degree of credit very 
advantageous to insurance companies and 
other trading bodies. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many hundreds of thou- 
sands are annually transferred in loans that 
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are not to be repaid—sums thrown into the 
overflowing cauldron of bankruptcy ever 
year; and what sums, not lost by the reci- 
pients, are paid for inquiries in such cases. 
But in this plain recital of facts, it appears to 
us we have established the gradation between 
the first adulteration of trade and credit and 
the last results. Lucrez1a Boreta and Co., 
who supply copper in lieu of tomata colour- 
ing matter, do not better but worse than 
Davipson and Gorpon, who give spelter 
warrants that represent no spelter; while 
A., who buys of a butcher without means of 
aying, does exactly the same in principle as 
ING, whose security is as visionary as 
Gorpon’s metal. Srranan, Pauvt, and Co. 
really lodged securities with lenders—only 
they were other persons’ securities ; but that 
was not a more direct mode of taking people’s 
property without leave than if money was 
taken in the name of spelter where there is 
no spelter, in the name of grease where there 
is chalk, in the name of inquiries when there 
is no effective inquiry, in the name of tomata 
when there is copper, in the name of an 
estate at Maldon when the estate has passed 
to another. If I get a man to advance 
money on a bill representing a debt which a 
third party is supposed to owe, and I have 
no reason to believe that third party will or 
can pay, I only apply the same principle. 
And when the law promises to enforce debts, 
and then releases them in the name of bank- 
ruptcy or insolvency, the law itself does but 
act on the Pavr principle. The pretended 
— is one thing, the practice another. 
he system is so much worse than Stranan 
and Co. that it involves honest and dishonest 
alike, leaves “ paper” in the hands of an un- 
conscious accomplice to pass it on, drags 
friends and connexions through common 
humanity into the vortex, and coerces trades- 
man and customer to fall in with tyrant 
usage. Whatever the pedantry of statutes 
and morality may say—orthodox morality 
winks at any irregularity that can manage to 
escape detection in the “ fast’ life of our 
day, and the Statute Law deliberately pro- 
vides plans for its own breach! Such is the 
result when Legislation professes to substi- 
tute protection for Free-trade in credit, tells 
the lender that he may lay vigilance aside, 
and teaches all to consider probity and im- 
robity on a level of equality before the Law 
ferchant. 





RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC. 

Tere has been a growing danger in the 
North Pacific. The Russians, established at 
Behring’s Straits, at Petropaulovski, and 
upon the Amoor, have been long engaged in 
preparing for a great development of power in 

tern Asia. Iftheir actual possessions in 
that quarter of the globe be examined, it will 
be found that, in themselves, they are not of 
much value. It has been the traditional 
policy of the Czars, however, to acquire in 
the first place territories which other Govern- 
ments would not care to dispute, and these 
serve as avenues to richer dominions. Upon 
this principle the blood of armies, and large 
draughts from the Exchequer, have been 
lavished to secure the wastes and solitudes 
of Tartary, the prolific breeding-ground of 
martial nations. A treble object is thus 
gained. The bones and sinews of the desert 
race, the cheap levies of conquerors, are 
brought into the Russian armies. The forces 
once wielded by Geneuis and Trmovur were 
partially incorporated with the forces of 
the Emperor Nicnoras, who knew what 
potent terror these wild battalions exercised 
in the East of Europe, often desolated 
by the whirlwind of their horse. Again, 
by — upon the neutral ground, and ad- 
vancing their posts across the wilderness, the 








[No. 287, Sarvepay, 
Russians have approached the tronties am 
China, and by ther naval and military g 
tion on the Amoor already threaten the } 
on of omar Moreover, from the Oh; 
of Tartary, a fleet might soon arrive off 4. 
coasts of Japan, and, in fact, the > 
are now rivalled by the Russians jn 
ertinacious efforts among the i 
stern Asia, and along the sh 
Yellow Sea, on ae 
Petropaulovski, embedded in the ; 
Kamschatka, was long the onl Pia, 
of importance held by the Russians in ppor 
imity to the North Pacific. Their : 
establishments, rarely visited by Europeans, 
could not be regarded as of politi 
ance. To the fisher and fur-tradep 
was New Siberia or the region of the §. 
moyede tribes interesting, unless 















the sway of those territories, enhanced their 
value. But Petropaulovski itself wag hot 
favourably situated for the ultimate objects of* 
Russian policy. It stood in relation to hep 
American rather than to her Eastern progress 
Consequently, when the insurrection in 
China had thrown that empire ofits 
the Czar Nicnoxas, adopting at Pekin the 
MENSCHIKOFF tactics, succeeded in oyer. 
awing the Emperor. The mouth of the 
splendid river Amoor was conceded to him. 
And now his actions proved that, with what. 
ever contempt we may review the plan of 3 
march across Central Asia, the bleak plaing 
and iron ranges of Siberia offer means of 
transit, and avenues of military and commer. 
cial intercourse. Large stores of ammuni- 
tion and trains of artillery were bi 
across this inhospitable area, floated upon 
Amoor, embarked at its embouchu in 
vessels of war, and transported to the for 
tresses of Russian America. Several stean- 
boats of considerable capacity ply upon the 
stream, and a large arsenal is in of 
erection within the bar. It may ~eaie 
such an impracticable harbour is not destined 
to assume naval importance ; but the tactics 
of the Russians consist in building mighty 
strongholds, furnishing them with prodigious 
accumulations of arms and munitions, closing 
the approaches in front, and keeping ope 
communications in the rear. 

It should be remembered that upon the 
western shores of the Pacific the climate 
admits of navigation throughout the yes 


Siberia contains immense cannon foun ; 


and manufactories of warlike stores, 
from the mines of the Ural, but only 
opened by this new outlet, to aid in te 


defence of the Russian colonies in Ameri — 


and in the fulfilment of the Russian aims ia 
the Eastern Ocean. A line of connexion i 
thus established between the point at whidt 


ical import. 
alone 





the i 
graphical isolation of Sweden, secued by 


Ora. 





Russia touches the coasts of Sweden and thit — 


at which she touches the coasts of Chim 


Long ago, by a series of advances, not Wit — 


sisted by the Tartar race, she pa 


Baikal, and at Maimachen set a guard upd — 


the Chinese Empire. The Chinese senty 
there salutes the Russian. Negotiations a 
in suspense to extend this encroach 

tier, in the interior as well as along the 8% 
and the movement will become more rapid # 
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the fortifications of the Amoor increase it 


magnitude and shelter a rising naval i 
fluence. 
The question suggested is, how far am 


un 


these concessions by China, and acquisitiom® 


by Russia, to continue? The war, wS 
lasts, offers a proper opportunity for inter 
rupting on one of the highways of 4 ind 
insidious series of advances. At Sitka an¢ 
on the Aleutian Isles the Russians pt 


trading and fishing establishments, W ich, it J 


is reported, the Allies have resolved 


molest. 


There is even an elaborate story it 
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ion concerning a treaty between the 
of St. Petersburg and London 
tees from attack the American 
of Russia. We have not the 
faith in the existence of such a con- 
which would seem to justify the 
jnsinuations of the party of suspicion. 





Wutainly we are no advocates of violence 


ing villages. But Sitka is fortified 
tpa considerable extent, and on the island of 
Kodiak the Russian citadel mounts upwards 
g@fahundred cannon. If such places, there- 
are not reduced, magnanimity has little 

todo with the neglect. It may be that the 
‘ed admirals have sufficient motives for 
their reserve ; but it is impossible to disprove 
the necessity of watching those stations, and 
of dismantling, if practicable, the works at 


In Canada a strong party has risen, which 
givocates the conquest of the Russian pos- 
sessions in America. The exponents of this 
idea propose to raise a colonial force to act 
san auxiliary of the fleet, and to annex the 

tory, from New Archangel to the country 

of the Esquimaux, to the Government of 
Canada. addition to the pure colonists 
there ate numbers of half-breeds, of adven- 
turous character —the Red River hunters 
them — who would enlist, without 
reckoning the Indians, though in Brazil an 
Indian corps of 6000 men has been regularly 
timed and armed. We suspect that* the 
Americans would regard with great jealousy 
my such project. They also have their 
ulterior views upon Russian America; but 
thefirst difficulty in the path of these am- 
bitious Canadians is the policy of the Allied 
Powers. From the first it has been de- 
dared by Great Britain and France that 
for no purposes of aggrandisement have 
en the Russian war. Their 

course of action has been determined by 
the resolution to uphold European rights 
and laws, and not by schemes of territorial 
acquisition, Moreover, were it even clear 
that, to extort from Russia an equivalent for 
the sacrifices imposed on England by this 
, her North American colonies were 
forfeited, what would be the share of France ? 
Remote as these considerations are, they 
atise whenever we look distinctly to the issue 

1 mt conflict. It is another thing 
t msist that, while the conflict lasts, every 

$ of violence that involves no dispro- 

Portionate loss should be applied to the 

@ertion of Russia. It will, therefore, be a 

tisppointment and a blunder if the naval 

siblicking the Pacific be adjourned without 

0. the Allied fleets at the mouth of 
r. 

There is a strict propriety in thus con- 
oy Ree circumstances of the Chinese 
and ish Empiges. Both are decaying. 
In both the military ruling class, separated 

thousand differences from the mass of 

Population, have excited its hatred. From 

tas Russia, acting upon their fears in 
the midst of their dissensions, obtained grants 
ry and political privileges; for, 
the fact be not widely known, it is 
tertain that the border races of Tartary live 
the mixed influence of the Russian 
etorate and of the Mantchu rule—the 
protectorate signifying, of course, an 
meraste process of oppression and cajolery. 
paps pw sme of this pees must 
e logic of events, to the subjection 

of Northern China ' 
aequisitions of Russia in Tartary are 
he ual in- os * the whole of 
Turkey rope, added to Italy and Spain. 
the stretch in a broad curvilinear belt, from 
orthern end of the Caspian Sea, to the 
orders China, and comprise a prodigious 
of soils and populations. No sooner 


es 


does this shifting frontier touch the confines 
of a petty independent state, than it passes 
onwards, blotting out of the desert sove- 
reignty as easily as M. Cog, when he desired 
to impose on the Kine or Morocco, blotted 
out France and Spain on the map, and added 
them to the territories of Belgium. But 
these vast spaces are of little value unless 
with outlets to the several oceans. Russia 
has advanced in actual possessions a thou- 
sand miles towards Teheran, but the 
land-locked Caspian is of little value com- 
pared with her ulterior objects in that di- 
rection — Bassora on the Persian Gulf. A 
course exactly identical has been pursued at 
the north-eastern angle of the Chinese Em- 
fire, where the Amoor was envied as the 
parallel of the Euphrates. If it be doubted 
that these mighty schemes exist, the proof is 
given in the undertakings already attempted. 
Timkovski years ago, and LevcHINE more 
recently, have described the incessant war 
kept up along the Tartar and Russian fron- 
tiers. Siberia having but one water-way to 
the East—the Amoor—Russia pushed along 
the borders of that stream, through the terri- 
tories of insignificant trib@s, until she reached 
the boundary—formerly impassable—of the 
; Chinese Empire. If events have any mean- 
ing, her further purpose is to secure a local 
influence on that coast, which will radiate 
over those neighbouring regions where, 
while the soil is prolific and the position 
favourable, the governments are falling to 
decay. Russia, like Austria, is composed of 
fragments, torn from weak hands — such 
hands as rule in all quarters of the East, 
except those under the British or Dutch 
dominion. 

It will suffice, however, if our plain-sailing 
admirals—while the war continues—will visit 
the Russian settlements on the Amoor, on the 
Aleutian Isles, and at Sitka, and take posses- 
sion of all armed places belonging to Russia 
in the North Pacific. 





THE ADMISSION TO THE BATH. 
Ir has been discovered that when a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath is admitted, he pays 
| 1647. 13s. 4d. in fees to the officers of the 
|Order—to the Dean, for his benediction; to 
the gentleman usher, for his introduction ; to 
the messenger, for his assistance ; to the Bath 
King of Arms, for being Bath King of Arms, 
and also a separate sum for furnishing “ the 
| book of the statutes ;” and to the Secretary, 
| for being Secretary, and for furnishing “ no- 
| tice of election.” When an officer has per- 
formed some great achievements for the service 
lof his country, the country, through the So- 





upon him a new title; and the grateful but 





jin its “little bill” for the expenses of the 
gratitude. The little bill is conceived with 
|all the art of the innkeeper, only the waiters 
|of the hotel will envy the vails taken by the 
waiters of the country. It has been known 
that individuals have declined the Order be- 
| cause they could not pay the fines. In other 
| words, they could not afford to accept the 
‘acknowledgments of their grateful country. 
| We have heard, indeed, of individuals re- 
ceiving the honour, and declining to pay the 
bill, on Paul Pry’s principle, that vails are 
“ optional ;” and the story is, that the refusal 
was held to be good. Sometimes the fees are 
voluntarily remitted by royal command. Of 
| course you will suppose in the case of per- 
sons who are poor, though heroes: not at 
all. The remission is made in favour of 
foreign Sovereigns. Our contemporary, the 
Times, who “takes up” this important 
subject, supposes that the remission is 
made for the purpose of saving the dig- 








| vereign, expresses it gratitude by conferring | 





nity of the country, in order that foreign 
potentates may not know our custom of 
presenting a little bill of charges for the 
state gratitude; but we doubt the reason. 
We suspect that it lies in the strong sym- 
a which prevails in high quarters for 

vereigns ; a class who never have enough 
money in their pockets ; and they will resort 
to any shifts to get or save cad We only 
remember to have heard of one who was 
ashamed to ask his people for money, and 
that was the scapegrace OnaRLEs TR. SE- 
corp. But, scapegrace as he was, he had 
something human about him, and he had not 
only state feelings. More res Sove- 
reigns never evince that kind of bashfulness ; 
but an Emperor, who will perseeute the 
poorest of his subjects for his dues, will 
thankfully accept remission ofthe fees which 
are paid by mere nobles. 

The Times justly thinks this price put 
upon gratitude disgraceful, and seeing the 
necessity of some such institution as these 
orders of chivalry profess to be, it calls for 
“a fourth class of the Bath, or a new order 
which should date from the era of a great 
achievement and the reign of a 
Sovereign.”” That is, the instituted Order of 
Chivalry being quiteconverted into antiquated 
lumber, and retained only as a humbug, the 
Times proposes to annex to the old ruin a 
new order of genuine chivalry—of real dis- 
tinction, This is placing “ the right man in the 
right place’’—the true beneath the spurious ! 
But has not something of the kind been at- 
tempted? There was a civil class of the, Bath, 
which was to be an “order of merit,” and 
there were extensions of it. The difficul ; 
however, appears to have consisted, first, in 
breaking through routine so as to confer the 
distinction upon people whom the country 
regards as actually distinguished; and se- 
condly, in giving any real value to the title. 
The plan has been rather to let this on - 
mental honorarium fall on the heads of those 
who were the hangers-on of grandees; and 
some pushing Samir or Brows, that could 
get himself into the managing body of some 
favoured humanitarian or scientific “ dodge,” 
enjoyed the privilege of letting other people 
put “C.B” after his name. Where is the 
substantial enjoyment? One “Joux Samira” 
receives letters with “ Esq.” after his name, 
and another “Joun Saurn, Esq.,” receives 
letters with the further initials “ C.B.” an- 
nexed, and there the distinction ends, No- 
body calls him C.B.; nobody says “ Com- 
panion Joun,” or “ Bath Saar.” . He 
is not even a common “ Sir,” and, really, he 
scarcely attaches more value to the literary 
augmentation, than he would to the “ ri : 
for which he sees great lords contend. 

It is strange that so inventive a country 


commercial country at the same time sends|as the British cannot hit upon any well-de- 


signed plan of marking the national appro- 
bation of distinguished services. We have 
no provision in the case of women, except 
giving them money. There was a proposal 
lately to prove that the country is not un- 
worthy of Frorexce Nigntineats, by 
making her a Peeress. Now, a Peeress 1s 
no such “ great shakes” after all; and the 
gift of the title to Miss Nienrrneate would 
rather tend to redeem the character of a tar- 
nished institution, than to elevate her, But 
it was thought too much. The gift of a title 
to a woman not more wealthy than FLORENCE 
NigHTINGALE, or not more immediately con- 
nected with high families, would be a § 
cedent for giving up privileges which Mi- 
nisters and those connected with the Govern- 
ment are inclined to refuse; and they did 
refuse. There was then a proposal to admit 
the lady into the Order of the Bath; but we 
have no Sisters of Chivalry in ¢itle, though 
we have them in fact ; and, although a witty 
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willingness is said to have been expressed to 
coneur in a project of that kind, the idea, we 
rn expires with the joke. It is quite 
as difficult to compass any proper recognition 
of meritorious men as of women; and it 
would seem as if the country were itself not 
equal to the work of recognising merit when 
merit shows itself. 

And there, we believe, is the substantial 
truth of the matter. The grand standard in 
this country is “the higgling of the market.’ 
Tt has taken ever since Apam Smrrn’s time 
to establish a maxim which the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy certainly never intended 
to use as it ‘ae been used since his day. 
Before that maxim became our leading moral 
standard, the high truth was “ possession is 
nine points of the law,” and the most sub- 
stantial form of possession lay with the land- 
owners. To ®t wealthy was better than to 
be high born. Cvurtts, the great biscuit con- 
tractor, who was the butt of the populace for 
his narrowness, was, after all, regarded, as he 
passed by, with awe, for his success and his 
wealth. Moreover, he became “Sir Wri11am 
Curtis,” for the state can recognise the 
merit of wholesale biscuit-making. But to be 
the owner of land—that was the great thing, 
and if a man could obtain a real Lordship of 
that sort, no matter what his birth, the 
Heralds would always presume his birth, and 
could establish their presumption ex post 
facto. Wealth, wealth—that is the most we 
recognise. Birth itself has “gone to the 
dogs +" and although a man must be noble 
to be a G.C.B., any man can be noble who is 
rich enough. . The nation has shown its ca- 
pacity for estimating wealth, and titles have 
thus become nothing more than quotations 
to test “the higgling of the market.” 

As to founding “a fourth class,” or “a 
new Order,” of what use would it be? Fill 
it with those who attain to Court favour, and 
you would only add another to the Orders 
which exist, different in nothing, except in its 
being inferior. Ifthe nation had a real value 
for chivalry, the want would be supplied ex 
Sacto; but quite independently of titles, 
orders, or other formality. Do we not see 
that the want of the day is the existence of 
men animated by the qualities that constitute 
chivalrous men, and enable them to unite in 
chivalrous Orders? The chivalrous commu- 
-nities were originally realities, not forms. 
To enter them, a man must be coura- 
poous, true to his word, and ready to fulfil 

is vow of aiding a brother knight; that is, 
aman must be brave, loyal, independent, fit 
to be trusted by others, and capable of 
trusting others himself. The last quality, 
we believe, is that which has most dis- 
appeared amongst us; in great part, no 
doubt, because our dovotion to pure com- 
mercial tests has made even merchants sha 
traders, and has withdrawn the very grounds 
of trust. The consequence is, that except 
through recognised and instituted official 
connexions, men cannot act together, either 
socially or page f There is no bond of 
brotherhood ; no loyal determination to stand 
by each other; no such influence as did 
exist in ruder times through the orders of 
chivalry, What is the good of calling a man 
a knight, when he is not a knight, nor any- 
thing at all like it? Call a biscuit-baker, 
“Sir,” @s if he were a man of chivalry, and 
the title of chivalry is reduced to the level of 
a City biscuit-baker. So it happens ; and no 
statutes can call an Order into existence if 
the people cannot supply the materials for it. 
Whereas, if they supplied an order of men 
actuated by chivalrous ideas, like a Ror- 
BucK, a Goprricn, a Newcast ie, a De Lacy 
Evans, and capable of acting together—a 
chivalrous order would exist in fact, a chival- 
rous distinction would arise out of the fact, 
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and the title would matter little. It is 
eoples that manufacture chivalrous orders— 
Liege only baptise them—and sometimes 
kill them in the ceremony of throwing the 
cold water on them. 








HISTORY’S TELESCOPE. 


Drm you ever try to describe a colour to a 
blind man? Of course not. Eloquently as 
Frances Brown speaks of sublime aspects 
of nature, elaborately as Buackiock rushes 
into the adjectives of picture, we attempt not 
to make the blind see, knowing how impos- 
sible it is. But to see is to understand; to 
be blind is to be shut out from many traits 
which explain things otherwise unintelligible. 
How many a word is uttered in kindness 
that sounds like reproof if we see not the 
countenance with which it is uttered! How 
many phrases might be taken as flattering 
unction to the soul, if the glance of the 
eye did not point the sarcasm! The blind 
man, it is true, may eke out the fault 
of one sense by the nicety of another, 
and may see meaning in the tones of the 
voice. Or he may draw the association con- 
nected even with the objects of sight through 
another channel, as the blind man said that 
the colour of red he took to be like the 
sound of the trumpet, and green “like a 
pleasing friendship.” But those who are at 
a distance, whether of space or time, hear as 
little as they can see; and who has not 
longed for the magic mirror of Ca@iiostRo 
to conjure up the great departed, or for 
Prince Axt’s perspective glass, to bring the 
beloved Princess to sight, and tell us at the 
moment how she is. Now what Count Ca- 
GLIostRo promised to do, and what fiction 
ascribed to the Peri Banov, has been per- 
formed for us by Nrerce and DaGvurrre, 
Tatzor and Cravper. Since the improve- 
ment of the process, the use of the highly- 
sensitive collodion, and the adaptation of 
printing to photography, we have the means 
of possessing the impress of things which we 
desire to see, and of conveying the impress to 
distant places; while engraving promises to 
— the photograph, and thus we hand 
own the fac-simile to posterity. Do you 
desire things as they are in the Crimea? 
Then by going to Pall Mall East, and paying 
your shilling, you may see the plateau of 
Sebastopol, the quay of Balaklava, ; you may 
see the officers, from Lord Ragran or General 
Stmpson to the postmaster, from PELissrer 
to the vivandiére ; you may see the mode in 
which the officers have lived, the huts in 
which they have “pigged,” and the easy 
manner in which they take their hardships ; 
and you may see—precious to the eyes of 
anxious affection—exactly how they looked. 
Nor is it only affection that has an interest 
in these elucidations. You can never under- 
stand a man’s conduct, or calculate his future 
actions half so well, unless you have that key 
to his character which is furnished in his 
countenance and aspect. Show me a man’s 
face, and I understand his letter more clearly. 
Let me see the expression of his countenance, 
and I have further evidence on which to trust 
him or to distrust him—to know whether he 
will be frank or finessing, firm or faultering. 
We were severe upon Lord Ragan; let us 
see the features of that amiable, placid old 
gentleman, with a white cloth over his broad- 
brimmed hat—as if it were a village clergy- 
man pleasing his grandchildren by pretending 
to wear his wife’s bonnet—and we understand 
how the once-dashing and soldierly Frrzroy 
Somerset had declined into the vale of years. 
We judge the man, then, not by his failures, 
but by the firmness which still keeps him 
placid amidst so many troubles, and preserves 
the pure kindness of his countenance amidst 








so many cares. There is no spectaéle mo 
affecting than the countenance of J, 
RaGiay, unchanged in its goodness py 


all the changing scenes in which we ges 4 
Tt not only reconciles us to the man, butts 4 


our own past estimation; teachin 
after all there was no mistake in 


us that 
paid to the character of Ractay, The - 


take lay in ng a noble ambition 
indulge itself, where a gentle force ought ty 
have been used in making the aged man 
cept the repose which his patriotism 

We have not yet been astonished Tas 
Smreson, excellent as the testimonials werg 
when he received his appointment ; and here 
we have before us an historical elucidation 
of the unastonishing character of his em. 
mand, in the shape of his own portrait, 4 
most regular, conscientious, and meritorious 
officer has he been; and here he ig—g yo. 
spectable middle-aged Englishman of features 
so near the average, that you can 
tell to what class in life he belongs, 
slender man, with somewhat compressed jaws 
and a compressed coat, lank equally in hair 
and flank, a looks as if he were the merito. 
rious head of all the Chelsea pensioners ; 
fully deserving of that dignity, and some. 
thing more. If you want to know why the 
“Janes Simpson’ of the Gazette cannot write 
better grammar, or perform more dashing ex- 
ploits, look at his portrait, and you under. 
— it all. - bustling 

o with Pertisster—a bustling, dashing 
man, not unmindful of his friends, but 
harsh and overbearing upon necessity; and 
there he is, a thick-waisted Frenchman 
with something of the bull-headedness of'the 
English sailor, and the inexorable — 
of a British tax-collector, He is just 
to distrain a fortress, and has active mind 
enough to know how to do it. 

How much light could we throw on his- 
tory if we had this real illustration? Por- 
trait painting we may doubt; the miroris 
faithful if we could but fix it ; and here it is, 
fixed. Hoxpers, that Ager was a 

hotographic machine anticipation, gave 
c Peg eth VI. the countenance of 
Henry VIIL., only tenderer with youth and 
sickness—an illustration refuting the amiable 
fancy portrait of Hume ; and then, some'time 
after, out came the recent disclosures of his 
arbitrary character ; but all po 
were not photographers like House; 
whereas all photography is Hoxsem—and 
something more. ‘The illustrations wi 
we desire of the past in vain, we can gre 

osterity. There is not an eminent person 
in Europe who has not been pho 
The cheapening of printing processes 
plies peg ow be hy and books themselves 
will convey the illustrations of history ® 
future ages. 

‘As a relic indeed, or a's gift, photograpliy 
has an interest far beyond the painted po 
trait. The original himself takes a part 
the effigy made from the impress of 
identity. You can trace every 
and every hair, but the picture has beet pm 
duced by those lineaments and that 
The art # to a certain extent been rendered 
independent of the painter’s : 
and tact can render it a family oceupation, 
and we may hand down to posterity 4 
painted by themselves in these pe 
mirrorings. We have an example 
the highest family in the 


land, 
members are practised and skilful photor 


graphers. Prince ALBERT execu pho- 
tographs of his wife and children, that 
terity how the husband-father 
markable family was pleased to se Pars 


‘ : 








Oa See 


here it 


look; and in the portrait of the are 


which the QuEEN, en revanche, 


her own fair hands, posterity will see where 
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ve locks have been seduced over 
of the PRINCE'S head which time has 
Fs The most familiar expression may 
be preserved by affection, but ac- 
ints itself indelibly visible to the 

t were you thinking of?” asks 
looking into the miniature given to 
io his best beloved, and tracing one of 


Jess expressions which are so 
is of 2? “Of you.” And there 


th 
eougtt self-printed for his keeping. 
alll 








ay 
i 
ne 


way 











Open Council. 





DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARB 


I WED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Him- 
FOR NONE.) 
aus RESPONSIBLE 





¥ Jearned man but will confess he hath 
Ta orofited by reading controversies, his senses 
end his judgment sharpe 

be 





ad. | If, then, 





for him to read 


petolerable for his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Sm—It seemed probable that we should hear no 
moreof the famous Suez Canal. The only reasonable 
ground for its construction would have been its 
wtility to commerce. A short and cheap road for 
merhant vessels to the East Indies would certainly 
here been a great boon. It seems the peculiar 
tuk, moreover, of this age to annihilate distance. 

But in trade cheapness is equivalent to shortness. 
Expt in the case of perishable articles, no loss is 
incurred if a voyage lasts five instead of two months, 
provided freight remains precisely the same; or, 
tather, to be more particular, provided all expenses, 
induding interest of money, be equally balanced. 

Now it happens that if a canal existed across the 
Isthmus of Suez, the road thus created would be 
wether shorter nor cheaper. A short road is that 
which keeps the voyager little time on his journey; 
amiitis sometimes more expeditious to go round a 
hill than over its top. Those who invented this 
sheme looked at the map of our hemisphere, 
and distance by the compass. They forgot 
all they must have learned at school about the trade 
winds, the influences of current, &c., and would not 
even notice the great ocean routes which are gene- 
tally marked on maps in bright lines to attract atten- 
tin, On the great waters it happens to be a rule 
tlat.a straight line is never the shortest. Every 
ae voyage is . curve. = : rare that even the 

powerful steamers when leaving port put their 
bead on to the point of destination. werden 

Aw facts were laid before the promoters of the 
«wd significance of which they could not or 

not understand. First, with especial reference 

to English interests, for many partisans were created 
Mourown country, whence, indeed, the greatest 
gE the capital necessary was to be drawn. An 
Indiaman generally performs her voyage home 
ftom Calcutta to Liverpool in less than four months, 
Mmetimes in less than three. A vessel fitted for the 
of the Mediterranean takes from seventy 

days to come from Alexandria to the same 

oot and nothing is more common than for 

of merchantmen to be detained a fort- 


of Gibraltar. I remember that in 1847 more 
& hundred vessels laden with corn and beans 
a in this predicament for a long time, and that 
ish Government—not always alert to assist 
operations—gave orders to its war- 
— On neighbouring stations to become tugs 
Occasion. As there is no probability that the 
pias of the isthmus will change the weather 
7 Mediterranean, it seems evident, at least 
Screws can be adapted to all vessels engaged in 
~ Nad that England, at any rate, has nothing to 
"spam of time by the opening of this new 
» 4n any case it will remain doubtful until ex- 
tai has settled the question whether the kind 
tee Pea” adapted for carrying on exportation 
tiely under proper condition of cheapness could 
that 


Ravigate the Mediterranean. I must add 
donne — the causes of delay I have mentioned 
theip influence ports within the Straits; but even 

Vessels make wonderfully tedious voyages 

ever, if the chief diffieulti is side of 
the Ten’ the chie culties lay on this side of 
_ of Suez, Marseilles and Trieste would 
— by the creation of the canal, and 

— to which they form the inlets might 
derive e advantage The scheme would then be 
Teduced comparatively to one of local importance. 





_ But on the other side of the isthmus there exist 
impediments to navigation called the Monsoons, of 
which the promoters of the canal seem never to have 
heard. During many months of the year it is ab- 
solutely impossible for any sailing vessel to come up 
the Red Sea; the coalers of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company have often been detained ninety or 
a hundred days on the way, even when the worst of 
the season has passed. In fine weather, the average 





or three weeks by adverse winds within the | 


length of a sailing voyage even from Bembay to Suez 
is at least seventy days. Under present circumstances, 


h so changeful—“ What were | accordingly, it takes nearly as long to traverse the 


distance between any Indian port and Marseilles vid 


Suez as vid the Cape; and much longer to reach any 


ocean port by the same route. Of course by im- 
|provements in navigation and the application of 
|steam these difficulties may, to a certain extent, be 
overcome; but the Cape route is also becoming 
shorter and shorter every day, and we question 
whether screw-ships of equal burden will not always 
perform the voyage by the ocean more cheaply, more 
}rapidly, and more safely than by the narrow seas. 


| However, if France sees that any commercial ad- 


| vantage can be derived to herself—for, after all, this 
is an eminently French question—by the opening of 
the Isthmus of Suez, there is no reasonable ground 


.. |for interfering with her, except one, which I shall 


|presently point out. But she must provide the 


| capital herself. 


Austria, whom the promoters of the scheme for- 
jmerly endeavoured to draw in, no longer believes 
jeither in its utility or feasibility. In 1847 it sent 
| out a commission to survey the Isthmus of Suez, and 
|by the report of that commission was convinced that 
|the canal, instead of costing two hundred thousand 
|pounds sterling, as its enthusiastic advocates be- 
jlieved, or pretended to believe, would cost at least 
five millions. Some of its members were even per- 
jsuaded that the work was physically impossible, 
|On surveying the Bay of Tineh they found that in 

most parts the water was so shallow that they were 

| obliged to anchor out of sight of the land. At one 
point, however, they could approach within four 
miles. They saw that it would be necessary to cut 
and keep open a channel through a vast bank of 
mud, the surplus mud of the Nile carried out to sea 
and washed round in that direction by the currents. 
The idea of the wild promoters was that the water of 
the Red Sea running rapidly through the canal would 
be sufficient to keep the Mediterranean mouth open; 
but close at hand were the two embouchures of the 
Nile completely stopped up by a bar under the very 
conditions which they esteemed so favourable. The 
Austrian engineers, however—and I believe their 
opinion has since been confirmed—declared that the 
enormous difference of level between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean did not exist—that the idea was 
the result of a gross blunder. At the same time the 
majority of them, I think, admitted that, consider- 
ing the progress made by the science of engineering, 
it was not absolutely impossible to cut and keep open 
the canal. The question was merely one of time and 
money. They left it to their Government to say 
whether the results promised would justify the pro- 
digious efforts necessary; and their Government, 
agreeing with all English statemen, and Lord Red- 
cliffe in particular, most positively declined to give 
any pecuniary assistance. Their decision, much in- 
fluenced by the elaborate controversy carried on in 
the press, which, on the other hand, was purposely 
supplied with materials of discussion by them, 
proved fatal to the idea of a grand confederation of 
European nations for the purpose of bringing the far 
East and the far West together by means of a chan- 
nel cut across an uninhabitable desert. 


Ido not know what were the terms of the fir. 
man granted by Said Pacha to M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, but I have no doubt that if Lord Red- 
cliffe really did oppose its confirmation, it was on 
two very reasonable grounds: one having reference 
to Turkish imperial policy, the other being merely 
jone of humanity. The Porte has always maintained 
jthat, although Suez and Tineh are within the vice- 
royalty of Egypt, the question of a canal across the 
isthmus is eminently a Turkish, not an Egyptian, 
question. From the very outset it resolved that the 
initiative should not come from any Pacha, but from 
jitself, in case the work were proved to be a useful 
one. Lord Redcliffe approved of this view; and cer- 
tainly now is not the time for weakening and oppos- 
ing the central authority in the Ottoman Empire. M. 
de Lesseps should have applied at Constantinople, 
not at Alexandria or Mehemetopolis (the new city 
near the Barrage), for a firman; and if he could have 
obtained it, and France had really desired the canal, 
we should, as we have said, have entertained only 
one objection. The navigators to be employed in 
this vast undertaking would, as in the case of the 
Mahmoudiyeh canal, have been fellahs forcibly taken 
from their villages, compelled to abandon the labour 
by which they live, only nominally paid, and placed 
under the care of a commissariat even worse than 
one composed of English gentlemen. They would be 
driven out, half clad, in troops into the arid desert, 
and compelled to claw up the earth and sand with 












their fingers. When the Mahmoudiyeh was dug, 
even within reach of water and exhaustless .store- 
houses, some thirty thousand human beings ae 
from the neglect and brutality common in 
administration. Their bones are often 
view by the crumbling of the ill-made 
which they were buried. Can we wish 
similar scenes repeated. Can we wish to 
thousands and tens of thousands of Egyptian 
perishing of h and thirst in the Desert 
in order that M. Ferdinand de pe ee 
good thing of his firman;-and that i 
Teceive in its stinking port a few dozen ships more 
per annum. We are promised nothing to induce us 
to wish such a price to be paid. 
Yours, &c., 






















Cavio. 








ExtTraorprinaARy Raruway Accrpent.—Three per- 
sons met their death, on Tuesday, on the Manchester 
and Sheffield Railway, after a very singular manner. 
John Healey, Thomas Priestnall, and Jane Hadfield, 
young persons connected with cotton and weaving fac- 
tories, had been with a party of Sunday School teachers 
to spend the day at Bellevue Gardens, Manchester. On 
returning, the train stopped for a few minutes on the 
viaduct across Dinting Vale, near a station. Healey 
immediately got out of the carriage, thinking they 
had arrived at their journey’s end, and held out his 
hand for Jane Hadfield, who also got out, and 
stepped on the pararapet of the viaduct, which 
was a little below the floor of the carriages. Con- 
ceiving they were on the platform, they literally 
stepped over the parapet, and disappeared. An- 
other young woman then got out, but, having some 
suspicion, tried the width of the ground with one foot 
while she stood on the other. By this time the accident 
had been discovered by the people in the carriage, who 
pulled her back. Immediately however, 
Priestnall leaped out of the next carriage, and he too 
went over the viaduct. The occurrence took place at 
about twelve minutes to ten o’clock at night. Healey 
and Hadfield were killed at once; Priestmall lingered 
forty minutes. The train had been stopped on the 
viaduct while a Liverpool train was shunted on the 
Glossop branch. An inquest has been opened, but is 
not yet concluded. 

Byron.—The character of one of the greatest poets 
the world ever saw, in a very few years, will be discerned 
in the clear light of truth. How quickly all misrepre- 
sentations die away! One hates calumny, because itis 
ugly and odious in its own insi and impotent 
stinking self. But it is almost always ex harm- 
less. I believe, at this moment, that Byron is thought 
of, as a man, with an almost universal feeling of pity, 
forgiveness, admiration, and love. I do not think it 
would be safe in the most popular preacher to abuse 
Byron now—and that not merely because he is now dead, 
but because England knows the loss she has sustained in 
the extinction of her most glorious luminary.—Noctes 
Ambrosiane. 

Fatmouru.—It was Raleigh who first called atten- 
tion to Falmouth’s magnificent harbour, and gave the 
impulse which brought it into importance. When he 
put in here, returning from his expedition to Guiana in 
search of Eldorado, he found, as is recorded, but a single 
house, the nucleus of a village which afterwards went« 
by the name of Penny-come-Quick. The site of some of 
the earliest houses is yet to be seen near the centre of 
the town, and a story is told to explain the curious 
name; but it sounds like one of those which never were 
true. And out of this grew Falmouth, one day to be- 
come the chief station of the government mail-packets. 
Somos thirty years ago the arrival of a packet was an 
incident to be eagerly announced to the whole kingdom 
by the newspapers. First started in 1688 to ply to 
Spain and Portugal, the number was increased until a 
regular service was established with the colonies and 
some principal foreign ports. They sailed to Lisbon 
once a week, to other places once a month, and brought 
us news from Brazil, New York, the West Indies, and 
Madeira, whenever they could, at the pleasure of wind 
and weather. All are now superseded by — 
and not till Falmouth is linked to London by a railwa; 
and electric telegraph will she regain her prominence in 
the postal service.—A Londoner's Walk to the Land's 
End. 


Tue Russran Army. — Russia has taxed her mili- 
tary resources almost to the utmost; and, after two , 
years’ campaigning, during which time she has lost no 
decisive battle, she cannot muster more than 600,000 to 
650,000 regular troops, with 100,000 militia; and per- 
haps 50,000 irregular cavalry. We do not mean to say 
that she is exhausted; but, there is no doubt, that now, 
after two years’ war, she could not do what Trance did 
after twenty years’ war, and after the total ivss of her 
finest army in 1812: pour forth a fresh body of 30,000 


men and arrest, for a time at least, the onslaught of the 4 
enemy. So enormons is the difference, in military 


strength, between a densely and a thinly populated 
country. If France bordered on Russia, the 66,000,000 
inhabitants of Russia would be weaker than the 
38,000,000 French. That the 44,000,000 Germans 
are more than a match for the 66,000,000 subjects of 





| Putman's Monthly. 








the orthodox Czar, there is not the slightest doubt.— 
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Literature. 


Crilics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try te enforce them.—Idtaburgh Review. 


Ware in England we are but slowly beginning to appreciate the import- 
ance of American Literature and its remarkable leaders, the Americans are 
better acquainted with our Literature than we are ourselves. They attend 
to every new appearance, and ferret out the names hidden behind signatures, 
so that we in England may really learn something of what passes here by 
reading the American journals. In Putnam’s Monthly there is a paper on 
“ New English Poets”—that is on Owen Merepiru, Marruew Arnoxp, and 
Geratp Masser. The critic scarcely mentions the name of Merepitu, he 
at once withdraws the mask, and speaks of Ronerr Lyrron Butwer, as he 
nowhere speaks of Sypyzy Yexprs, but simply of Dosexz; and in this 
latter instance there is the tacit assumption that all America is perfectly 
familiar with the name of Donett, which is certainly not the case in Eng- 
land, where the majority only know Srpyey Yenpys. What a prospect is 
held out for English authors when once an International Copyright is ar- 
ranged! To popular writers such a change would bring wealth ; to serious 
writers, who can now scarcely secure a public large enough to pay expenses 
of printing, it would bring a public large enough to reward as well as to 
protect from loss. 





A few weeks ago we announced the somewhat startling fact that a dis- 
covery which had carried the name of Cuaupe Brernarp over Europe, and 
which indeed was one of the most striking physiological discoveries of the 
age, namely that the liver is not only a gland secreting bile, but a manufac- 
tory of sugar—this discovery had been contested in the Académie des 
Sciences, after a reputation of six years, during which it had been tested by 
most experimental physiologists. The antagonist is M. Louis Ficurer, 
whom our readers may know as the author of a popular work on the Prin- 
cipal Modern Scientific Discoveries. His experiments and arguments were 
striking enough to cause no little sensation; and the Academy appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry. Meanwhile the Annales des Sciences has published 
the two Mémoires which M. Fieuier addressed to the Academy; and 
Craupr Bsrnarp has published his lectures, delivered at the Collége de 
France during 1854-55, in a volume called Legons de Physiologie Expéri- 
mentale, which we very strongly recommend to those of our readers whose 
studies lie at all in that direction. Without awaiting the decision of the 
Commission of Inquiry, we may at once declare our conviction that M. Ber- 
xarp’s lectures establish the truth of his discovery, and that his reply to M. 
Fieuter is triumphant. 

To give the reader a general idea of this discussion, it may be premised 
that Bernarp’s experiments prove that however you deprive the food of an 
animal of saccharine matters, the animal does nevertheless form sugar out of 
the albuminous substances; and the organ in which this sugar is formed is 
the Liver, and the Liver only. The vessels which convey the albuminous 
substances éo the Liver are found destitute of sugar; the vessels which con- 
vey the blood from the Liver are found rich in sugar; and the tissue of the 
Liver itself is found filled with sugar. ‘The conclusion is inevitable if the 
facts are certain. Well, these facts have been tested by many of the first 
experimentalists, and declared to be correct. M. Ficuier, however, denies 
their correctness. He denies that the blood carried by the portal veins to 
the Liver is destitute of sugar. He says the sugar is present, but masked 
by the presence of albuminose. He brings forward experiments to prove 
his assertion. Hereupon Bernarp plainly-denies Ficurer’s experiments to 
have any value, because they have not been conducted under proper phy- 
siological conditions. This is very probable, seeing that Ficurer is not a 
physiologist, but a chemist; and chemists are apt to make sad blunders 
when they enter the more delicate domain of physiology. And that M. 
Fieuier is not profound in his physiological knowledge may be seen in the 
fact that in one of his experiments the raw meat with which he fed a dog is 
sait#to be digested, and its saccharine elements to have passed into the 
portal vein éwo hours after the animal was fed. Here are two errors —1. the 
assumed presence of sugar in raw meat; 2. the assumption that raw meat 
is digested in two hours: digestion is not half completed in the stomach, 
much less has the food passed into the intestines, in that time. The question 
of fact, however, must soon be decided. Whether the portal system does 
or does not contain sugar cannot long remain dubious. Meanwhile Moxe- 
scuott has brought forward some striking observations which give great 
weight to Bernarp’s views. He cut out the Liver from several frogs, 
which he managed to keep alive for three weeks after the operation. He 
then examined the blood, muscles, and secretions of the frogs, but found in 
them no trace of bile or sugar. The conclusion is plain; for as we know the 
extirpation of the kidneys causes urea to be accumulated in the blood, so 
the extirpation of the Liver ought to cause an accumulation of bile and 
sugar in the blood if the Liver were a mere /ji/ter for these substances, and 
not the organ which makes them. 

Should M. Fieurer turn out to be correct he will have thrown a doubt 

upon all the best established facts of physiology ; he will have thereby done 
great service, for doubt is the mother of wisdom ; but he will have created 
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terrible confusion among the savants; and we shall haye oe ie 

anatomists parodying the sceptical philosopher, and bequeathing 

(if they have bodies) to the hospital (if there be a hospital) for the 
ment of science (if there be a science), 
















SIR G.C. LEWIS ON THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY ROMAN ‘ 
An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History. By the Pr 
George Cornewall Lewis. John W. 
We have too long delayed our notice of this excellent book, which it is L 
duty of a literary journal to recommend to the notice of scholars, Tia 
portance will not be confined to the special investigation with it, 


























concerned, and to which it gives a new, and, we believe, a deci 
It will, we apprehend, be — as a most valuable ex 
historical criticism, conducted on just principles, and a most useful and jn. 
vigorating lesson to the student in that department. 
Niebuhr’s reconstruction of the history of Rome, and ially of 
constitutional history, during the first four and a half centuries of the 
Republic, has been successfully impeached in some important points 
Ihne and others, who have exhibited his want of sound exegesis, 
arbitrary mode of dealing with passages in Livy, Dionysius, and the other 
authorities, from a reconstruction of which he undertook, guided by the 
wer of divination which he — to have acquired, to restore the 
ineaments of the constitutional history of Rome. But these critic did not 
think of rigorously examining the basis of his whole theory. They showed 
that in some important instances he had not used his data fairly ; but they did 
not think of inquiring exactly what data he or any one else had to use, 
consequence was, that for his unauthorised speculations they s ubstituted 
speculations almost as unauthorised of their own.  Thne has given us a ney i 
theory of the proprietary relations between patricians and plebeians, which — Beside 
led to the agitation for agrarian laws. r. F. Newnan aa shown what, served it 
considering his ordinary habits of mind, is an almost wayward credulity in of the ¢ 
treating of the political history of the later kings. r 
Schwegler begins at the right end by giving a conspectus of all the evi. _ we 
dence for the early history, both documentary and monumental, But te 
Sir G. C. Lewis has first brought fully and decisively home to our minds hen 
the utter want of trustworthy evidence, and the consequent inanity of all of Appius 
ances 
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speculations, for the long period in question. His principle is the perfectly 
sound one, that no historical fact is to be relied on the evidence fo 
which is not traceable to contemporary testimony. Now, if we include the Neither i: 
Greek historians who wrote upon the war with Pyrrhus, the evidence for the great hou 
facts of Roman history is traceable to contemporary testimony as for back c 
as the landing of Pyrrhus in Italy, 281 n.c., though the contemporary bisto- gee. T 
rians for the earlier and larger portion of that period are not now extant, 
But at that point contemporary testimony totally fails. Fabius Pictor and C. Le 
Cincius Alimentus, who first reduced the early history to writingin the the funer 
time of the second Punic war, had no materials for that history but oral _ Reader 
tradition ; a few isolated and often apocryphal documents and monuments the exist 
(of which the most important was the Code of the Twelve Tables), and from - agai 
the Gallic conflagration downwards an imperfect register of the annual 
magistrates, and a few other matters, principally prodigies and their procu- another 
rations, which formed objects of high importance in the eyes of the ponti- 0.9 
fical registrars, by whom the state registers of Rome were dept ivy tells which wi 
us himself (without apparently suspecting the bearing of the statement on After « 
the character of his own history) that almost all the archives, private as malyse 1 
well as public, perished in the Gallic conflagration. ‘Thereisnotraceof 9 Dionysiu: 
any prose historian at Rome before Fabius Pictor, or of — reg 
chronicler before Nevius, who wrote a poetical chronicle of the first Punic I 
war, with which he was contemporary. On the contrary, there and impr 
evidence of the absence of literature of any kind at Rome before that 
in the fact that Fabius and Cincius wrote in Greek, implying X 
Latin was not a literary language. The first historian who wrote in tht himself’) 
native language was the elder Cato. : 

Now, on the most liberal computation, and allowing the political memory 


of the Romans, as a nation much governed by political precedents, to hart that your 
been strong, oral tradition can hardly be trusted for more than one of the My, you 1 
five centuries before Fabius. The history of the rest, as it has cometow tation to 
through Livy, Dionysius, Cicero, and Plutarch, who followed the chro 60. L 
niclers from Fabius to Valerius Antias, must be regarded by sound eri Which Nii 
as legendary, and, like other legends, as lying beyond the province of history, them a h 
and affording no sound data for historical speculation. We must take ita of any k 


it is; enjoy its legendary beauty, appreciate it as a characteristic 

the national imagination, turn it into “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” butnottred 
it as a fund for the manufacture of endless antiquarian hypotheses and con 
jectural restorations, which are all alike incapable of proof and of 

and may be multiplied without end. Throw it into the crucible as often 8 


ans 


we will, it will yield no historical truth, because it does not contain te of the 
out of which historical truth is made. Curiosity must acquiesce, a parated. 
unwillingly, in the fact that the first four centuries of Rome, the | Sirell as 
formation of the Roman character, and the early development of the tobe atte 


if 


institutions, is involved in almost total darkness. And it is almost ¥ 


of a Cagliostro to pretend that by shutting yourself up for a long time” ezion wi 
that darkness, and gazing intently on it, you acquire a right to a Pate fable 
without positive proof, that real’ objects are discernible in it, and to GF ~ tad the fo 


mine what those real objects are. re 
But Niebuhr has discovered, as he thinks, that there are other materials 
for the early history than oral tradition, in the shape of na as 
ballads and funeral orations. The “ballad” theory, it is well known, 
formed the nominal ground for Mr. Macaulay's Lays of Rome, which are goal 
enough of themselves, and do not need a bad theory to justify their | 
Sir G. C. Lewis examines the evidence for this theory, and it crumble 
nothing under his hands. It consists of a statement of Cato that 0 
Romans, many centuries before his time, used to sing the praises © 1 
trious men at banquets, and an allusion of Ennius to bards who “ Clb 
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before him in the verse of Fauns and prophets. ‘The statement ¢ 
whatever his evidence may be worth for so distant a period, certainly doe 
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to anything so important as the existence of a mass of national | the successive formation of the three patrician tribes, and the plebs, 

Yy still less to its existence in the age of Fabius Pictor and| pounded by Niebuhr, are excursions into what Germans call the * Pre- 
ite ‘Alimentus, a little before his own time. On the contrary, it nega- | historic Feretime,” wholly unedifying, except as monuments of learned 
| gach a supposition. The verse of Fauns and prophets, meutioned by | ingenuity, to the inquirer after positive truth. 

¥ js clearly enough proved by Sir G. C. Lewis to be nothing more| ‘The legends of the Kings are made up, for the most part, of fabulous 
than the Saturnian metre, in which Nevius wrote ; and Nevius is | origins of institutions, rites, customs, monuments, and local names, which 
yRy, ~ fhesubject, and 2 wrerwed the sole subject, of the allusion. Thus the external all nations are alike prone to invent, stuck together so as to form a con- 
. ‘oof collapses, a0 | the internal indications of “ Lays” incorporated in the his- | tinuous narrative, the cement being often very ill concealed. There seems 
Se Ae peerage aie omer Ry 
: ays, Ni ers betwee erent tests—the test of | assumes a more rical character wi ullus tilins ign i 
§ the ’ } ‘, «74 Sinefhem. The test of poetical matter is wholly inadmissible | just as obviously made up of etiological legends as ie of kis peatieieions, 
im of his special theory. Nobody doubts that the character of the | The institutions of the King of the Sacrifices and the Interrex, the Valerian 
Oe ens ni ve hae rl wpe of Gra ye| Milt nl Be ote Pt tet ae ae 
rm of ballads e ths > oral mytho of Greece, part | which was fatal to Caesar, are sufficient proof that the Roman 
i “gf which was first reduced to writing by prose mythologists. It is ciimaial was at one time a monarchy ; and the fnterrex shows that this monarchy 
jp ballads that they should be in verse, and it is essential to the ballad | was elective. But as to the names and history of the individual kings, and 
the A theory that this verse, or the traces of it, should be clearly discerned. | the political progress of the nation under them, we must be content to 
the felt this, and therefore, while he really rests the weight of his theory | remain ignorant. The constitution of Servius Tullius, the exact and 
be 7 othe poetical character of the narrative of Livy, he also undertakes to | prosaic form of which contrasts so curiously with the poetical ingen by 
Me point out one or two vestiges of actual metre. And thevchief of these—the | which it is surrounded, is considered both by Schwegler and Sir G, C. Lew: 
ther ; instance—is found, not in the golden reign of Numa, or the battle of | on good grounds to be unauthentic. The treaty with Carthage in the first 
the ey and Curiatii, or the destruction of Alba, or the history of | year of the republic, seen by Polybius, and the cloace and other great works 
fr : ia or Virginia, but in the dry legal fragment of the law of treason | attributed to the regal period, seem, however, to attest the prosperity of 
lea} ich is incorporated in the story of the trial of Horatius. This Niebuhr | Rome under the kings. 
owed | Ieaks up with his pen into short lines, with mysterious accents, and calls it| |The possession of the conquered territories was a substantial record of the 
y dil jan verse. Sir G. C. Lewis justly says that at this rate you might | progress of Roman conquest before the war with Pyrrhus. The existence 
The fai ballads in the Institutes. The fact is that Niebuhr was attracted to the | of the great political institutions of Rome was in like manner a proof that 
tuted passage, and induced to choose it for his experiment, on account of its | those institutions had been developed, and, it would be unreasonable to 
‘new | arehaie e, and for no better reason. doubt, by conflict between the orders. Particular events, such as the 
rhich Besides his Lays, Niebuhr conceives funeral orations to have been pre- | Decemviral legislation, the Gallic conflagration, the Caudine convention, 
what, served in writing at a very early period, and to have been one of the sources | were preserved in authentic monuments, or indelibly written in the national: 
ty in of the early history. He even undertakes to criticise and compare the | heart. Subsequent to the Gallic conflagration, there were registers of the 
ofthese orations, and to pronounce that the stories derived from those | annual magistrates, however imperfect, and there is some 
‘evi. ofthe Fabii are of undeniable authenticity, while those of the Valerii are, he | registration of other events. But all the details even of such events as the 
But to say, less worthy of credit. Not a vestige of these orations exists, | Secession of the Plebs, the Institution of the Tribunate, the Decemvirate, 
ninds earliest oration mentioned as having been preserved in writing, is that | and the Gallic war, prove on examination as utterly a their 
if all gfAppius the Blind against peace with Pyrrhus. In later times funeral | internal texture, as they are destitute of external evidence. Such at least 


es were preserved, and the achievements attribated in them to | is the conviction that Sir G. C. Lewis’s analysis leaves on our minds. 
e for the ancestors of the deceased, had, by Livy’s time, coloured history.| After illustrating his principles by applying them to the early history of 
e the Nether is there any historical trace of family memoirs preserved by the | Greece, and showing that there also internal untrustworthiness coincides 
yr the great houses in the carly period of Rome, though there were doubtless in- | with the want of external evidence traceable to contemporary testimony, 
back smptions under the ancestral images which constituted a Roman pedi-| Sir G. C. Lewis ends by saying :— 
isto- gree. To these inscriptions and pedigrees Livy probably refers in speak-| All the historical labour bestowed upon the early centuries of Rome, will in general 
tant, ngof the private records lost in the Gallic conflagration, The dirges, Sir | be wasted. The history of this period, viewed as a series of picturesque 
r and G.C. Lewis'seems justified in saying, probably did not survive the day of | will be read to the greatest advantage in the original writers, and will be deteriorated 
the funeral. by reproduction in a modern dress. If we regard a historical painting merely as a 
Readers of Niebuhr must be cautioned against his constant insinuation of | Work of art, the accounts of the ancients can only suffer from being retouched by the : 
the existence of family and other histories prior to the war with Pyrrhus, pencil of the modern restorer. On the other hand, all attempts to reduce them to # 
tod against his ambiguous use of the word Annals, which in one sense parely idetorical Sores by —— yee nig pee pane = en 
chronicles, such as those of Fabius Pictor and his successors, but in tone, must be aagetery.._ She WHS <8 ie See — ad 
a nies ae ae . ? grind the air, but they will never produce any valuable result. 
another sense (the only sense in which it is applicable to any documents This j vdi d all schol dall h € hi 
composed before the war with Pyrrhus) denotes the Annals of the Pontiffs, iis is a true verdict, and all scholars, an teachers of Roman history 
which were only dry and meagre annual registers ought to make themselves acquainted with the evidence by which it is sup- 
* * . 5 . o me . ’ ‘ . y i i i } i 
After disposing of the external testimony, Sir'G. C. Lewis proceeds to — ~ Sir G. C. —_ had peers eas cnr ene at 
analyse the internal character of the history, as we have it in Livy and though able and vigorous follower, Arnold, the should have lost something, 
Dionysius; and he finds that it corresponds to the want of external evidence. but we should have been spared more. We should have lost a deal of 
rag period has all the character of fable. The subsequent period is learning and ingenuity, and some fine moral writing ; we sho have been 
by discrepancy between the authorities, inconsistency, incoherency, | spared the trouble and the intellectual evil of attempting to follow and 
and improbabilit hn tefhe mependl a8 ; ae a  eoecaurt, | learning to credit volumes of unauthorised and dreamy speculation. The 
imp) Y, not only in its general texture, but even in the accounts 2, - . “ 7 : ~coang 
ithe most leading events, down at least to the period of the Sammite wars. ne res Niebuhr will, of course, still love to dwell with him in the 
In his chapt I at eel ’ Italy. Nie : . | Pre-historic Foretime ; but less mystical scholars will devote their own atten- 
A pter on the ancient nations of Italy, Niebuhr has laid down for | |. d di h : f thei ‘| h r f Ro hi 
imelf the convenient rule that in an obscure question like the origin and a “is yy omen ye in a tha the = . Lewis’ . — 
— of the ancient Italian races, where there is no trustworthy | ™ sequent to the war with Pyrrhus, according to Sir G. C. Lewis’s soun 
to 


be had you may decide without trustworthy evidence; and advice. 
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o have fat your decisions will be a valuable addition to history. ‘That is to This, in - ¢ inion, is the best of Sir G. C. Lewis's books, tee 
of the "J, You may dispense with the rules of evidence when there is a temp- exhibits his usual heaviness and pointlessness of style. . It shows throughout 
e tow to dispense with them; otherwise they may remain in force. Sir wonderful erudition ; and is — ed throughout by strong genes, clear rea- 
rsd GC. Lewis takes a better course, and examining the legends from | $°™'"& and independence of mind. We apprehend it will, if not close, at 
asa has framed his ethnological chart of ancient Italy, finds least decide the controversy ; and we earnestly commend it to the student 
isto, a of contradictory and fluctuating fable, from which no facts (we cannot commend it to the right reader) as one from the attentive 
ew of any kind can be drawn. He justly repudiates Niebuhr’s mode of| PeTusal of which he will derive health and vigour of understanding, as well 
ring of cl myths, by treating them as ethnological symbols, as being merely as the true view of the question to which it immediately relates. 
ye na of the old mode of rationalising fable, and equally without justi- 1 
= legend of Eneae, from which Niebuhr deduces a conngxion between GERMAN MYTHOLOGY AND LEGEND. 
pay s of Asia Minor and Italy, Sir G. C. Lewis shows to be merely | I. Odin. Von Wolfgang Menzel. London: D. Nutt. 
the le nds of the Homeric cycle, from which it has been improperly | Il. Bayerische Sagen und Bréuche (Bavarian Legends and Customs). Von Friedrich 
tis an evidence of the influence of the Homeric poems in Italy Panzer. Zweiter Band. London: D. Nutt. 


phe Greece, and nothing more. ‘The relics by which it was supposed | Wuen Tacitus said of the Germans: ‘“ They think it unfitting the majesty 
attested were just like those of Homeric heroes, which were shown in| of the gods to confine them within walls, or to represent them under any 

wt cities of Greece. The history of Alba, about which and its con-| human form”—“Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
With Lavinium Niebuhr supposes that he can educe facts, is also a| humani oris speciem assimilare, ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur,”—he 

nd henge to fill the gap between the flight of Aineas from ‘Troy | probably committed a mistake ped. oe like our anthro morphic inter- 
diingnishea — of Rome. ‘The very existence of the city of _Alba, as | pretations of the actions of animals, and attributed to a lofty positive prin- 
dion of an a the temples on the Alban Hill, rests on the frail foun-| ciple what was simply the result of circumstances chiefly negative. At the 
We ma: ap tradition of 450 years. : period when history first caught sight of the Northern tribes, they were 
foundation of ie unwilling to admit that nothing be known about the | already in the tumult of their great migrations, in which all the conditions 
meh — Such, however, is the fact. Romulus and Remus are | necessary to the enshrining of a Religion in Art were wanting ; and when the 

to a — personages, and their history is purely mythical, and a sequel | rush of nations southward began to subside, Christianity was already bap- 
ayths of Alba and Aineas. And there is no other account more | tising German men and German ideas with new names. ‘Thus it was that 
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wy tad of in itself or supported by better testimony. The origin of the city, | one of the grandest and most purely indigenous mythologies in the world 

if ile | hig ~ ver peas which are attributed to its mythical founder and | had only an ideal, and ultimately a written existence, and was never solidi- 

wnitt me — successor, Numa, are things about which imagination | fied into intelligible monuments such as the ant structures and statues of 

f Cal | theses probably will, speculate, but about which history is dumb. Hypo-| Egypt, the marble temples and divinities of Greece, or the myriad pictures 

ly dot Soncerning them, such as the union of a Latin and a Sabine city, and | and churches of Christianity. It was fur want of being thus perpetuated in 
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plastic ‘that the Northern Mythology was so neglected, and it 
is: pro for the same reason that now, when ample aad for studying 
it are presented in a popular form, it fails to arrest attention except in minds 
of comprehensive culture. And yet the Odin religion has a strong attrac- 
tion beyond its philosophic interest as a phase in the development of the 
human race: it has the poetic elements of power, terror, wildly capricious 
imagination, some ti of pathos, and even a vein of humour. What is 
more grandly the notion that the feast of the Walhalla and the 
tendance of the V; ien: were for those alone who died in battle, while the 
feeble beings who allowed death to overtake them must go down to 
dim Helhem? What more ic than the story of Sigune’s devotion to 
her husband the malignant i—how she perpetually holds a vessel to 
catch the viper’s venom which would else drop on his face? What more 
fantastic extravagance than the rope that binds the terrible wolf Fenris, 
made, amongst other materials, of a maiden’s beard and the sound of a cat’s 
tread ? 

To the many excellent works through which the student may make him- 
self acquainted with the Northern Mythology, Menzel, the well-known 
historian, added, just before his recent death, an admirable monograph on 
Odin, in which he has not only assembled all the myths relating directly or 
indirectly to Odin, but has treated the subject in that widely Sn a 
and historical spirit which makes it far more than a study of Mythology. 
One of the points which he brings into due clearness and prominence, is the 
unmoral character of the German as of the Greek M ythelogy. The highest 
god, Odin, was by no means the highest because he was good: the German 
was as far from holding any distinct Dualism as the Greek. The world was 
to him a battle-field where the law was death to the weak ; Odin was chiefly 
the personification of warlike force, and to be ‘filled with the god” was to 
have that of the warrior which the appalled Romans named the furor 
deutonicus. also traces the reminiscences of Odin which still survive 
among the le—travestied in their course through twenty centuries ; and 
this is not the least interesting part of his interesting book. 

Another field in the history of the German popular imagination is opened 
up to usin Panzer’s diligent work on the Legends and Customs cf Bavaria. 
Catholicism not only absorbs into itself all Pagan legend, but retains the 

ular mind at that stage in which it is the ever-teeming source of new 
egends; and Bavaria is of all countries the ery in these often pretty 
weeds of an untilled soil. A significant example of the state of popular 
culture in Bayaria is the following fact stated by Panzer :— 


When in the year 1815 a Bavarian regiment in France was on the march, and it 
rained incessantly, the superstitious among the soldiers clenched their fists against the 
heavy clouds, and threatened St. Peter, whom they regarded as causing the heavy rain 
in order to make their march difficult. ‘ If we had him,” said they, ‘“‘ we would make 
him run the gauntlet!” The regiment marched over a bridge on which stood the 
image of St. John Nepomuck. A soldier hastily put the image under his cloak. 
When the regiment halted, several hundred men ran up a hill at a little distance, 
bound the image to the back of a comrade, made themselves into a wall on each side, 
and obliged St. John Nepomuck to run the gauntlet instead of Peter. Each soldier 
gave the image a cut with his sharp sword until it was so hacked away that the bearer 
began to fear for his own back. 

We must find space, too, for a legend which is a very amusing specimen 
of what we may call the Apocryphal Gospel of Bavaria. Legend, while 
lavish in incident, is often economical in personages, and loves to father all 
its marvels ona few principal heroes. Thus we find Christ and Peter engaged 
in the most unexpected adventures:— 


Christ and Peter passed by a smithy where they saw written up, “A Workman 
above all Workmern.” Peter said to the Lord, “ Master, I believe there is no greater 
workman than thou.” “Go,” answered the Lord, “‘ and ask the smith why he has 
written this above his door?” The smith answered, ‘Because I am such!” So the 
divine wanderers.came to the smith, who boasted that he was able to make everything 
spee lily, and ordered him to make an iron lattice round his yard. Straightway the 
smith set to work with his journeymen, and in a short time there stood a beautiful 
iron lattice round the whole yard. “ Are you also smiths ?” asked the smith. ‘ Yes,” 
answered the Lord, “ and this,” pointing to Peter, “is my journeyman.” ‘Can you 
also make something ?” further asked the smith. ‘ We can make young women out 
of old ones,” replied the Lord. ‘Well, then, make my old mother young, if you 
can!” said the smith, thi to himself, that they certainly cannot do. ‘ Where is 
she?” asked the Lord. “She is cutting grass cut there in the meadow,” answered 
the smith. “Bring her here!” commanded the Lord. They brought a little old, 
black, hump-backed, withered woman, who yeadily consented when the Lord asked 
her whether'she would be made young again. The Lord went up to the little woman, 
blewupon her, and she was dead. Then he and Peter laid her in the smith’s furnace, 
with many coals upon her, and Peter blew the bellows so hard that the furnace was 
glowing.. Hereupon the Lord drew her out of the fire, laid her on the anvil, com- 
manded Peter to take the largest hammer, and both hammered so bravely that fire 
and shreds flew from her Then the Lord laid the little woman again in the furnace, 
Peter blew the bellows, thie Lord laid her again on the anvil, and they hammered out 
the head, body, hands, and feet all new. When that was done, the Lord blew in the 
woman's mouth, and. immediately a beautiful maiden stood there. They took but 
small payment, and went on their way. And now the women of the neighbourhood 
ran together and could not enough admire the beauty ofthe maiden. ‘I would give 
a good deal of money,” said a rich old dame, “if I could be so restored.” Said the 
smith: “I also can earn the money; I have learned the whole trick from the two 
travellers.” Immediately a beginning was made with the elderly dame. The smith 
blew upon her, but she remained alive. Said the smith: “If we once put her in the 
fire she will be dead.” They made a good fire, laid the dame living in the furnace 
with many coals upon her, and the journeyman had to blow the bellows right well, 
but the dame was terribly burnt. They laid her on the anvil and hammered her, so 
that she was beaten to pieces, and great pieces flew from her which they could not 
fasten to again. And they blew into her mouth, but all in vain. And when they 
saw no end to their trouble and fear, the smith told his journeyman to run after the 
travellers and beg them to turn back. At first the Lord would give no ear to the 
journeyman, but at last he gave way to his urgent prayer, and returned with Peter to 
the smith. Here the “workman above all workmen” was almost in despair, and 
entreated the Lord in the humblest manner. The Lord said: ‘“ Let us see what is to 
be made of these shattered ts.” They laid the pieces together, put them in 
the fire, then on the anvil, and began again to hammer. When they had welded to- 
gether all the bits, the Lord blew into the mouth :—what did the thing now become? 
A silly ape. . “Nothing else,” said the Lord, “ can ever be made of it.” 
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LEARNING AND WORKING. 
Learning and Working. Six Lectures. The Religion of Rome. ‘ 
Medere Civilcation. ‘By F. D. Maurice, Mar” caand ie 
Tue working classes are divided into circles no less than the more 
orders of society. They present, separately, or in various 
the political, the religious, the speculative element, the : 
frivolous, the violent, the moderate, the optimist and cynical, No 
person represents them, as a body. You may, indeed, hear men with 
voices who assume to declare the opinions of “ the worki 
these are only sectional leaders, and often not leaders wer In 
every set of political ideas is labelled with a name, distinctive if not 
natory. Thus, in the State of Maine, there are Fusion Whigs, Anti 
Whigs, Fusion Democrats, Morill Temperance Democrats, Nei 
cat Democrats, Anti-Nebraska Old Line Democrats, Anti-M, 
crats, Fusion Free Soilers, Hook-and-Ladder Democrats, and 
not yet exhausted. We suspect, nevertheless, that London 
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many shades and tints, from Toryism to the most vivid of the Radical epee = f 

Consequently, when Mr. Maurice established the Working Men's College, yearns f 
he was careful to construct a polygon which should meet the tendencies of and ordi 
different minds, théugh even with this extended plan he could only cover, the imp 
limited range of the industrious classes. The fanatics of suspici naturally, if except 
stood afar off, decrying the mystery of this middle-class plot ver if amare 
other incentives to distrust and jealousy which we will not NOW examine; — motives 
but an analysis of the small numbers who immediately responded to the _ inthis | 
invitation of Mr. Maurice illustrates the diverging tendencies to which we thich ¢ 
have alluded. During the first and second terms about a hundred an] with it 
forty pupils entered the different classes. The majority of these attended a 
the lectures on Algebra, on Arithmetic, on English grammar, on Drawing, : 

and on the Bible. A considerable proportion also frequented the class oy. We ka 
Geometry. The Political, Geographical, Historical, and Practical Juris. dine 
prudence Classes attracted only few persons, and those of # very earnest pe 
and zealous cast of mind. French and Latin speedily became so nay bec 
well as the more humble and essential instruction of adultsin and weber 
writing. The system of the college is free from every taint of patronage, pression 
and from the dogmatic spirit of conventional philant » Men are swallowed 
treated by the lecturers as men, and not as children —upon the ecclesiastical as sailors, 
plan, or as criminals—upon the plan of the model lodging-house. be chiefly 


_ The working classes, as a body, occupy a false position. an 

tween two descriptions of teachers, both equally pernicio imitators 

of parental despotism, who expect canine docility in return for easy beneyo. 

lence; and the ministers of suspicion, whose ignorance is concealed bya bom 

thin layer of reading—the native soil of declamation. Converse with um at 

taught minds allows these agitators to be as superficial as they are violent, 

and their policy is to promise the industrious classes the milleniumof sday oar ancest 

when there shall be no legislators, orators, or writers, except working men, started, an 
We have heard one of this class affirm that no individual had a righttoat 

in Parliament who had not worn a fustian jacket. Another latelytoli his should dir 

readers that ‘ professional authors” should be abolished, in order thatthe — 

ha 

we have s 

There is, 1 

ness that 
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pen might be driven by the hand of the labourer.” We thank Mr Manica, 
or any other gentleman who comes to the rescue of industrious Englishmen, 
and leads them from this field of thistles to pastures new. Mr. Mautice 
starts with a proposition which applies even more forcibly to the incidents 
of our times than to those which he had in view. WhemLouis Philippe 
reigned, and when the enfente cordiale was at its height, the servile journals 
and the lips of fluent speakers teemed with references to the material pro- 
sperity of France. The citizen king had his ovation. Publie opinion wor music has 
shipped him as “the only man,” and no one dared, in polite society,t0 § thenamer 
question the virtues of a ruler with whom Queen Victoria maintained- itis not th 
the Cabinets disagreed—an affectionate correspondence. From this fact Moreover, 
Mr. Maurice argues for the superior worth of moral prosperity—the success ot 
of reason, the inviolability of public honour. No doubt Mr. Maurice asserts 
a personal theory which we do not expect, and do not desire, to see ett. 
blished among the majority of men. We have no faith in patriarchal 
rity—if it implies a supreme representative—however it may contrast with 
that of the bee-embroidered sake, “Presbyter is but priest writ 
and the “divine fatherhood” to which Mr. Maurice points means only 
spiritual control over nations, which no human beings are, or ever 
been, fit to exercise, unless, indeed, it means no more than the Sense 
of religion. Still we commend the teachings to thinkers 
among the working classes. They have the tone of the Norman cultut 
the tone of Alfred, of Alcuin, in as far as they appeal to the faculties aud 
thoughts of men; and we have little fear that when the working 
as cultivated and as free from prejudice as Mr. Maurice desires them to 0% 
they will look for shepherds, or submit their souls to vicarious fy 
authority. , : “a 
The pivot ot Mr. Maurice’s system is the truth that “I 
Working are not incompatible. It is the common complaint that rad 
leads men away from thought, deprives them of the leisure for 
confuses the vision of philosophy. It is said, again, that deep spe 
abstract them from the practical duties of social life. The ie oe 
no time for poetry,” the artist for literature—except he hunt for 
as Johnson read Paradise Lost for words;—the mechanic must 
tastes, the printer his opinions. By the experience of men me es | 
this fallacy is contradicted. Dante was immersed in practical politics, yes 
was “a profound schoolman and a divine poet;” Bacon, a laborious ar 
and statesman, composed one philosophic treatise after another 
retirement only. The Benedictine monks, whose manual toil wae 
into the tissue of their lives, explored the farthest recesses of le bee’: 4 
Burns received inspiration between the stilts of the plough. But © 
Maurice adds, with appropriate emphasis, that if a man be a at 
he can neither learn nor work. He may be devoured by his mater of tt 
pations and not fulfil them well. Every line of pursuit, from that a 
agriculturist to that of the silver chaser, or the weaver of delicate 
supposes a number of exact and successive processes, , 
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nstress, or the slave of the mill. But aphorisms: are 
the average of workers, who, Mr. Maurice declares, 
‘Avarice and indifference, however, have held them back. 
istrives, by patient experiments to emulate Arkwright’s 
Steptwith the idea of emulating also his wealth? How have 
Oe .nicetieiaates succeeded? In every town the last place to seek fora 

: Tustitute, which falls to the share of young tradesmen, clerks, 
3 pleased by entertainments than by lectures, and pro- 
indifferent, for the most part, to the higher studies of polities and 

‘istory. The Institute is usually a concert or newspaper-room; though 
‘de influence of the Society of Arts is effecting a gradual change. Frivolity, 
: ine worse, is the source of English indifference, wherever av arice 
f aot the controlling passion. We have seen with gladness, that the war, 






















apidity ; for the English nation, credulously persuaded that it fights for a 
has offered in the clearest terms to pay (partly by loans) the ransom 

Still, if only to enable him to be magnanimous, the Englishman 

yearns for money. From the axiom that “learning is the minister of freedom 
wdorder,” the reader is not to suppose that Mr. Maurice loves “order” in 
the salsense. Probably, there is nowhere so much order as in a prison, 
except in a lunatic asylum ; but the peace desirable in a state is that in which 
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a 
y, pen are self-poised, restrained by conscience or by discretion, and actuated by 
re inotives of mutual sympathy. A man gagged and manacled is at rest; but, 
e; jethis sense, a toad in a stone is the realisation of that calm socialism in 
he 4 one comprehends his part in the natural drama, and is contented 
ve #ihit, Stating, therefore, that education is nothing if it do not prepare 
nd pen for the harmonious order of a free society, Mr. Maurice explains the 
- deficiencies of our actual system. 
ig, We haye stated the case to ourselves thus pe These — will ran | yee 
om ; i fession or other, as statesmen, as soldiers, as sailors, as landlords, as cul- 
is pooh ay land, as lawyers, as physicians, as divines. God forbid that they 
est, should ntteil! ~God forbid that they should become idlers in the land! But they 
a8 may beome drudges instead of workers. They will, unless they are men as well as 
nd workers ‘Then their work will be free, brave, intelligent. The practice of their 
re will be honourable, the science of them will be expanded. If they are 
ad griloned up in their work,—if they think of themselves only as landlords, as soldiers, 
cal semilomyas physicians,—the profession wil) sink into a craft ; its mercenary ends will 
techiefly regarded. It will lose its = dignity, r om wae a new ee of 
and experience. Therefore, for the sake o York, let us have an education 
be has not 0s a reference to Work.” 
ors We haye been so vehement in these assertions, that we have even exaggerated the 
v0. p of them, and so have weakened their effect. We have so much dreaded to 
ys make the Education of our Schools and Universities professional, that we have kept it 
ul ata wide, almost hopeless, distance from professional life. So those effects have fol- 
tt, loved which I spoke of in my first Lecture. The higher adult Education, that which 
lay @r meestors described by the word Faculties, that from which our Universities 
den. stated; and which is their proper characteristic, has been buried under the mere school 
) sit G@ueation:: The:teaching of boys has given the tone and form to the discipline which 
his thaild direct the thoughts of men, when they are about to plunge into the business of 
the theworld. Hence that business has become, unhappily, divoreed from the previous 
" . Itisin danger of becoming a mere absorbing practice. The springs which 
~ have fed it have been choked up or diverted elsewhere. I rejoice to think that 
ma. we have suffered less from these causes than we might reasonably have expected. 
vind There is, 1 am sure, among the professional men of England a manliness and noble- 
eats ness that ate scarcely to be found anywhere. Every one of us must have had proofs 
pte it his intercourse with physicians of their freedom from sordid feelings—proofs to be 
reollected with silent gratitude and humiliation. 
yee- ‘The endeavour to impregnate the working classes with a sympathy for 
wor- misi¢ hasbeen the most successful movement of our time. In Manchester 
y, t0 thenamerous operatives who have evinced a capacity for science prove that 
until itisnotthe kind of work, but the condition of the worker, that degrades. 
) fact Moreover; in the oratory of this class ethics and metaphysics appear 
1ccess tough the cloud of language as distinctly as political speculations. Even 
setts ttemistekes'of the industrious classes often arise from their attempts to 
esti tothe solution of their doubts and sufferings higher methods of rea- 
_ than their experience enables them to wield. But the theory here 
t 


¢ Supposes that it is essential for working’men to receive that sort of 
which, instead of distinguishing them according to their occupa- 
tim, addresses their common humanity, and leads them from the ramifica- 


Li 


+ bane Of seeiety to the confluence of human thoughts and feelings. It 
| sense osetia as the great end of their studies to raise their human 
udents re not arbitrarily to separate the useful from the entertaining. 
ture should allow them to select. those branches of pursuit which are most in 
es and With the original bias of their minds. It should never allure 
= timtodevote more time to general study than is compatible with their 
: 


etial oecupations ; though the truth should never be forgotten, that be- 
studies there are proper relations, so that hours devoted to the 
of knowledge are not lost, even in the most worldly point of view. 
ey on the Religion of Rome deal as largely with ancient as 
odern history. It is here that the idea rises of that fatherly govern- 
ent which Mr. Maurice exalts as the Hope of the world. The state of 
Was of a thousand families in one. Children, in relation to 

= parents, lived as slaves ; men, in relation to the state, had no capacity 
of obedience. But by the kingly, as well as by the imperial 

the principle was condemned :—the first impeded the growth of the 
‘ononw ealth, the second reduced it to corruption. To this simple theory 
wfrenmen:, in. fact, young nations resort, in their ignorance, and old 


aouiry their degeneracy. Goitaire wrote a theatrical eulogy of Chinaas a 
the 
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by piety ; he has been imitated by others who have descanted 
age of Peru ; but is there an affinity between those artificial 
sacrificed the individual life to the life of the state, and the 
nm of man with man in the earlier days of Rome? At all 
8 the fatherly principle, wherever it has been established in its pure 
ed, in the course. of time, into an artificial system, with a 
@xecutive, and a people not filial, but servile. We scarcely know 

{0d that patriarchs were, but we know what emperors have been, 
they have chiefly cultivated the equivocal virtue of the Roman and 

ms. W ee them, in the name of discipline, to kill their 
¢ know, also, that a populous state, where individuals have com- 
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evil it has produced, has evolved some feeling better than that of 








plex relations and interests, cannot long preserve the form of a patriarchal 
society, but must choose between representative and despotic institutions: 
The short duration of a system, it is true, does not impugn its excellence ; 
for, by this test, liberty itself is disgraced by the superior permanence of 
tyranny. The Hebrews had nearly a thousand years of national life, but 
caly three centuries of civil freedom. The historic independence of Greece 
had vanished in six hundred years; Athens fell under Philip within two 
centuries and a half from the rule of her first archon. How soon the 
Dorian and _/£tolian colonies withered in the Eastern waste. How soon 
Cyrene, Syracuse, and Massilia — in the West. How few poe 
before Rome was contented with bread and games. Not one wy talian 
republics survived three hundred years. Not one of the Slavonian states 
that aspired to be an example of liberty could hold its own against imperial 
aggression. In Germany, and the Netherlands also, free states have been 
unsuccessful experiments. But what is to be the practical result of Mr. 
Maurice’s theory? Is all regular government to be superseded by a vague 
consciousness in men’s hearts that a paternal Providence controls the world ? 
Or does he ask for a Theocracy vested in human hands? We scarcely 
know, for the writer appears at times to argue with himself. We have, at 
least, no glimpse of the moral which Mr. Congreve and Mr. Tennyson en- 
force, that ‘a simple great one” is needed to silence the cabals of faction, 
and to impel the policy of empires along an unswerving line. ‘Simple 
great ones” have, in most instances, ruled by virtue of their contempt 
the human species, and always by an unjustifiable assumption of fatherl 
attributes. An extract will prove that Mr. Maurice invites no Asiatic 
absolutism to throw its purple shadows over England :— 

There probably never was a society so brilliant as that in France before the Revo- 
lution ; none in which so many schemes of social life were discussed with so much 
lightness and gracefulness. There probably never was a time in which: theorists 
dwelt so little upon the human relationships, in which the practical indifference to 
them was greater. Yet when the earthquake came which shook France and all the 
Latin nations, far more than the Revolution of the sixteenth century had shaken the 
German, the first word that one hears is the word Brotherhood; all men of all classes 
are to embrace each other as brothers. How they were to do so, no one could tell 
them ; how brotherhood could be prevented from leading to mutual destruction, was a 
lesson which statesmen and philosophers had not learnt. The very name seemed to 
terrify them, as if it was one which they had never heard before, as if all disorder 
and destruction were involved in it. Still it did burst out of the hearts of the very 
lowest people. They had been taught other phrases and symbols which they could 
repeat and use occasionally ; this was the one they clung to habitually ; this lived on 
amidst the death of constitutions, lived on through the fires which it seemed itself to 
have kindled. It terrified us in England and Scotland, often perhaps frightened. us 
out of all propriety and wisdom. But it did not exactly frighten us in the same 
manner as it did the people on the Continent. For by degrees the impression on our 
minds became stronger, that fraternity was not a bad thing in itself, that it was bad 
only because there needed something else to be joined with it. Brotherhood seemed 
to us a poor and miserable thing if it was separated from Fatherhood. Our old 
Roman doctors had taught us that; we had found from a higher oracle what their 
dim and mysterious utterances signified, to what they were pointing. It did not, 
therefore, cause us any delight to see this belief of fraternity trampled under foot 
a mifitary tyrant; that might be necessary, might be beneficial on the whole for the 
world; at least it implied that there must be a universal society somehow, and that a 
great Will must rule it. But this kind of universal government, this kind of Will, 
looked to us very unsightly ; this we thought we were bound to struggle with and put 
down. 

That this obligation is still laid upon us, that we ought to encounter the evil prin- 
ciple which substitutes mere sovereignty for fatherly authority, in whatever form it 
embodies itself, against whatever persons it puts forth its proud and godless preten- 
sions, we are all, I trust, convinced. We feel that we ought to show all the tribes of 
the earth, that the true fatherly principle, instead of involving abject slavery, is the 
ground of all morality, of reciprocal rights and duties, of justice, of freedom. 

Thence, passing to another question— 

It has been difficult, while I have been speaking of the perpetuity of the Roman 
dominion under its different phases, not to think of prophecy, a prophecy in the more 
usual and modern sense of the word, which went out from your city, and which has 
awakened some speculations, possibly also some searchings of heart, on both sides of 
the Tweed, if not on the banks of the Tiber. You will easily suppose that I allude 
to an oracle which is stamped with the high authority of your representative. He 
looks forward to a time when an artist shall be sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s 
from a broken arch of London Bridge. In that time he expects that the Vatican may 
still be standing in all its glory. There are those who have complained of this sen- 
tence, as unpatriotic, and as offering a#gpouragement to those who hate us. I cannot 
join in that censure. I cannot conceive that a patriot has any higher duty than to 
remind his countrymen of the instability of their mere material greatness, to tell themr 
that the buildings which bear witness of the extent and mightiness of their commerce 
may fall along with those in which they and their fathers have worshipped. Would 
to God that the image of that future painter rose oftener before us, to remind us that 
every single person in the crowds which are passing every hour and moment over 
London Bridge, —that every man who has knelt in St. Paul’s before or since the fire,— 
has an immortality which does not belong to ships, or towers, or temples! The ob- 
jection to Mr. Macaulay’s words might have taken and may still take another form. 
If posterity does not deal more gently with that which our age leaves behind it, than 
we have dealt with the works of our forefathers, the critic of some distant period may 
affirm that one of our most illustrious cotemporaries was so misled by his prejudices 
against the men of another nation and another faith, that he fancied he could 
suade them,—with all the memorials of ruin before their eyes, with words that 
mate the perishableness of all mortal things continually on their lips;—that 
houses which they now inhabit have some special exemption from the general 
and that the palaces of popes will have a duration which has been denied to 
palaces of emperors. We may be sure that there was no such uncharitable judgment 
or purpose in the mind of the eloquent writer when he gave forth these sentiments. 
We may take it for granted that he only wished to impress us, by a. contrast: which 
would strike us as more vivid and startling than any other, with a lesson 
ourselves which we have all need to lay deeply to heart. You would not feel that he 
diminished his claims upon your esteem—you would feel that he augmented them—if 
he told you,—perhaps he has told you already, in words which you camnot forget,— 
that even yqur city, notwithstanding its grand associations with the forms of nature 
and with the records of history, though every old and modern street in it reminds you 
of warriors with sword and pen who have fought your battles, may suffer that sen- 
tence which the greatest cities of the world have suffered. 

The Lectures on the Religion of Rome, though vague in purpose, evince 
the high and masterly intellect of the writer. 
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A NEW ROUTE TO INDIA. 


The Dead Sea, a New Route to India: with other Fragments and Gleanings in the East: 
By Captain W. Allen, R.N. Author of “ The Narrative of the 
tion.” 





Niger Expedi- 
Longman and Co, 
Turer or four years ago, a railway was projected direct from Calais to 
Calcutta. The entire route was traced, and a period of fourteen years was 
fixed, as necessary to the completion of the works. From that date, it was 
calculated the journey from London to the Indian metropolis would occupy 
no more than a fortnight. An airy complication of chains and. tubes would 
span the Dardanelles. The authors of the prospectus dilated upon the 
velocity with which a train, with passengers and luggage, might rush 
through the valley of the Euphrates, where there is a natural level, several 
hundred miles in length. e Beluchis, in anticipation, gazed on the 
engine as it panted with red breath along their coasts. The shifting Indus 
was easily traversed by an ideal bridge. The projectors of this scheme did 
not reckon, indeed, upon the assistance of the French engineer who has 
offered to construct a subaqueous railroad from Dover to Boulogne. They 
fixed their European terminus at Calais, without explaining how England 
could use their line during a general war, or how hostile nations were to be 
prevented from using it. 

Similarly bold is Captain Allen’s proposal to change the configuration of 
the earth, by literally drowning the Dead Sea. That body of water, often 
libelled, is now to be abolished for ever. At one time it has been traduced 
as the fit receptacle of Sodom and Gomorrah; at another it has been re- 
ported to emit vapours so fatal that birds cannot fly over its blasted sur- 
face. At last, Captain Allen, of the British navy, asks the English, the 
Turks, and the Jews, to sink the Dead Sea, that the ships of Europe may 
sail triumphantly above its obliterated area into the Indian Ocean. 

Captain Allen’s idea is based on more than one peculiar hypothesis. On 
the formation and natural qualities of the Dead Sea itself his opinions are 
at variance with those of many geographers. Moreover, he assumes the 
existence, at one end of this extraordinary lake, of an old strait, blocked up 
by the accumulation of ages, while, at the other, ‘the alluvial plain of 
Esdraélon, already deeply furrowed by the brook Kishon,” might be “cut 
through at very little i the required length of the cutting being 
about twenty-five miles only.” Between these artificial channels ‘‘ Nature 
has, in fact, performed for us the greater part of the work, in a stupendous 
cutting of some two hundred miles in length.” Amorfg mechanical facilities 
the following is suggested :— 

The operation might be very much facilitated by making-use of the immense weight 
and force of back-water of the two oceans; if not as a cuiting power, at all events to 
carry into the abyss or depression, the earth, &c., which could be loosened by the 
liberal use of gunpowder, saving thereby nearly the whole trouble of digging and 
carrying away. 

Communication being thus established by canals sufficiently broad and deep, the 
rushing in of the two seas would restore the now Dead Sea to its ancient level, and 
convert it into the active channel of intercourse between Europe and Asia; the whole 
bulky commerce of which might then pass through this canal instead of taking the 
circuitous route of the Cape of Good Hope, shortening the voyage between Engjand 
and India to the time in which it is performed by the overland route. The canal 
route is indeed a little longer; but they would be equalised by the time taken by the 
transit through Egypt. 

As an engineering work, we hesitate to regard any sane man’s project as 
impossible. Almost every undertaking is a question of means and objects. 
The Great Pacific Railway from Vancouver to Montreal was laughed at long 
after Dr. Lardner renounced his scepticism concerning ocean steamers. ‘The 
Alpine highways are wonders of our generation, as the Thames Tunnel is, 
and as the Channel Tunnel may be. Besides, if the Nicaragua Isthmus, 
with its auxiliary lakes, be not impenetrable by steam dredges, and if the 
Isthmus of Suez, which is ninety miles wide, be regarded as only a moderate 
obstacle, there is no reason why the difficulties of the Dead Sea route should 
be accounted insuperable. We do not mean that there is no limit to human 
or mechanical powers. But the barrier must be a natural law, before it 
should be regarded as unassailable. When it was proposed to Burke to 
unite the representation of the colonies and of the mother country, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Opposuit Natura! Between us and them there is fixed an eternal 
and impassable gulf’—the dreary voyage of a time when steamers and great 
circle sailing were unknown. Yet were a man to propose a tunnel through 
the centre of the earth, from England ~ Antipodes, his insanity would 
be mg to every temperate mind. In the first place, he would immea- 
surably exaggerate the capacities of human art and human power; and, 
next, he would incite myriads of men to labour for ages in an enterprise 
in which the highest success would bear no proportion to the cost, or to 
the risk of failure. However, Mr. Adcock has taught us how to fuse volcanic 
rocks, so that it is dangerous to define the limits of possibility. 

We are forced to admire the fluency with which Captain Allen disposes of 
principalities and powers. There must be some sacrifices, he admits, should 
his project be consummated ; ‘ but these would be trifling.’ For example, 
a territory of some two thousand square miles, belonging to the Sultan of 
Turkey, “will be submerged.” Secondly, the ancient city of Tiberias, 
inhabited by some thousands of innocent Jews and Christians, must go 
where Sodom and Gomorrah went, down among the waters of the Dead 
Sea, which is itself, in turn, to be lost in the mingling floods of the Mediter- 
ranean and Indian Seas. In addition to this havoc, which the simple people 
of the province might mistake for a visitation of Divine anger, a number of 
Arab villages are to be plunged into the depths of Captain Allen’s joint- 
stock deluge. And here his reasoning glides to its ultimate point with such 
imperial ease that we must borrow it :— ; 

The city of Tiberias is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, hemmed in between the 
lake and steep, barren mountains, from which a forced removal to a fertile and adja- 
cent neighbourhood would be a blessing to the debased, apathetic, and wretched inha- 

bitants. The villages consist of mud-huts, temporary by their nature, or of tents, 
which are intentionally so. From all these the occupants derive little advantage, and 
i less revenue. Their condition, besides, might be immensely improved 
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sacred, submerged and lost for ever. 
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dues where he now receives nothing; and as remuneration 
profitable territory, some of the finest countries of the world, 
lation—namely, those of the Rephaim, the Zuzim, and the E 
provinces, so judiciously chosen by some tribes of the Jews— 
of access by means of the proposed canal. The Jews would p 
to the loss of Tiberias, which is one of the four holy cities; 
from Russia, Poland, &c., who have no property in it, and cor 
seeing the Messiah rise out of the lake, which is a general exp 
though on what authority it is not known. I sketched oné Of 
anxiously watching on the shore where the spray was dashing up, in the evident 
of seeing Him rise. If such is really the general belief of the Jews, they must 
sider it as a miracle, and of course it could not be impeded by a few fathoms more ¢ 
less in the depth of the sea; consequently, they cannot urge any valid 
this result, though they may not like to see the filthy city, which they hold to 
The Deftedar Bey of Egypt, or the protected Prince of Kashmir, 
not have settled this matter with more supreme celerity. But would his 
Highness the Sultan, or the Jews, be convinced so speedi 

Allen? Would not the “strangers” from all parts of the 
world, who reverently come to Meccah, violently resist its destruction, 
although “they have no property in it?” The political securities sug 
gested by Captain Allen are based on calculations quite as superficial, 
At the two extremities of the canal—namely, Kaiffa on the Mediterranean, and at 
Akabah, where it communicates with the Red Sea—very strong fortifications 

be erected, which might be defended by mixed garrisons ; that is, French and Turks 
at one end, English and Turks at the other. I have been informed there are 
strong political objections to the construction of a canal which might he considered ag 
another Dardanelles, the custody of which has been a source of so much uneasiness tg 
the Turks, that they are not desirous of having another such charge; nevertheless, it 
appears by the public prints, both the Pacha of Egypt and the Sultan have granted 
concessions to French projectors for the long-proposed plan of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

In the event of a war between France and England, or in the event of 
Turkey bringing upon itself the thunderbolts of another Navarino, 
would these “ mixed garrisons” be? There would probably bea port at 
each end, but there might also be — of embarkation along the sides of 
the channel, so that the master of the neighbouring country would share the 
overnment of the canal. But, in this point of view, the Dead Sea route 
is identical with that of Suez, so that we need not here discuss it, 

In our opinion, Captain Allen understates all the difficulties of his scheme, 
overstates the facilities, and has been carried away by his own idea, The 
“long-proposed plan of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez” has unde 
gone much discussion. Captain Allen, however, though, in his own case, he 
sweeps away miles of earth and rock with the energy of a hundred-armed 
Hercules, finds more than one “fatal obstacle” to the accompli of 
the rival scheme. Among fatal circumstances, he reckons one which dogs. 
not, in reality, exist—namely, he imputes it to M. Linant and M. dele. 
seps, that they count upon natural facts in connexion with the Isthmupof 
Suez which have long been disproved. It is right to state, however, thathe 
hands over the Dead Sea to the surveyors, that they may decide whether 
gunpowder and pickaxes could admit the Mediterranean on one side, and 
the waters of the Gulf of Akabah on the other, into a navigable channel 
between the seas of Europe and India. 

With Biblical traditions, as we have seen, Captain Allen deals —- 
ously. Elliot Warburton’s Arab guides maintained, and their assertion 
been repeated by imaginative Europeans, that in certain states of the water 
of this sea, and of the atmosphere, the cities of the plain may beseen 
peering over the water's edge. Upon this theory we might be induced to 

ause before sending a vessel where it might haul up Lot’s house with the 
wer anchor. But to Captain Allen it appears altogether ineredible that 
four or five cities could have been grouped in a confined plain, 
1300 feet below the level of the ocean, shut in on three sides by high moun 
tains or perpendicular cliffs, and on the fourth by “the di alt 
lake.” M. de Saulcy pretends, at all events, to have demonstrated that the 
condemned cities are not under the Dead Sea, by discovering them ei 
where. M. de Van der Welde satirises this assumption, without proving lis 
own capacity to judge; but Captain Allen goes beyond both, and even sit 
passes Osborne and Forster in the self-accommodating facility of his dedue 
tions. He not only disputes the locality of Sodom and Gomorrab, bat 
denies the current theories of their destruction. One nypethert is that 
they were overwhelmed by an inundation; another, that they perished ins 
volcanic fire. The advocates ot both suppositions 

Appear to me to be in error; since the express declagation of Holy Writ is tht 
this destruction was the direct visitation of the wrath of God, who sent fir 
heaven to consummate their doom. ‘Then the Lord rained upon Sodom 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire, from the Lord out of heaven.” (Gen. xix. 4) la 
this visitation, therefore, we should not look for the ordinary operations of natn 
causes, which run the course He has appointed for them, and which, ; 
their commencement in ages long anterior to that awful punishment 
nations; and the appearance of the Dead Sea, which we witness at the 
may have been familiar to the eyes of the inhabitants of the Pentapolis. 

This reasoning resembles the geometrical idea of a surface: it 18 
and breadth without depth. What did the flying inhabitants of i 
as represented by the younger Pliny, say of the burning storm i 
desolated their homes? ‘hey said that “fire from heaven,” sent. 

ods, consumed them. Of course, Captain Allen has a perfect 
imitate the bishops, and to smite every adversary as dumb a & 
drummer with a literal, matter-of-fact, prosaic interpretation of » text 
Scripture. Only, he must be consistent. He must not be “ orthodox" 
the full perfection of pulpit and pew, and drop thence to doubts $ 
received translation. Verbal bigotry in one page does not well prepare, : 
for critical license in another :— I 

I am aware that against these arguments, which I have ventured to esi | 
have a very strong current of popular belief against me, which has its source cf 
most remote antiquity, and is at the same time the most venerated. The well 
for this popular belief is no less than a passage in the Holy Bible, which we ae" 





by the activity and trade which would be stimulated through the navigation of the 
canal by ships of all nations; and the Sultan would draw great revenues by transit 


taught to look upon as unquestionable. * diticalt © 
But when, in the historical part of that book, we find a passage not only : 
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facts and probabilities, but involving by its literal acceptance an impos- 
sy some error of transcription or of translation. 

in the former passage, from “the historical part of the 
a error of transcription or translation ? 

sete of the book are not theoretical. Captain Allen writes an 
* as readers of the Niger Expedition know. He describes 
woyage among the bright Greek islands, his journey in Lycia, 
tions of the port of Seleucia. At this place he conceived 














oring the ancient harbour to the uses of commerce. The 
connected with that magnificent work of Pagan engineers 


powers of the former race no less vividly than the architec- 
‘aime sculpture, and the poetry of Athens indicate the more subtle and 


) Beevenius of the Athenian race. 


“ered 


n Allen, we fear, has fallen among controversialists, who have 
him to spoil some chapters of his animated book. 


Ohe Arts. 


F MR. ALBERT SMITH’S “SEASON” AT THE EGYPTIAN 
CLOSE © HALL. 
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Me. Auszet Situ, on Saturday evening, bade his audience a temporary 
atory to recruiting himself for a few months in his favourite 

jund, and renewing his impressions of that great mountain which he has ren- 
simost as familiar to the home-staying Londoner as to himself. By 
ifistime, he is either up at the top of Mont Blanc, or sunning himself at 
the foot; no longer bored with the necessity of repeating his story more 
gan the thousand-and-first time at the same hour, or of racking his brain 
ing verse-chronicles of the events of the day, almost of the moment, 

to airy tunes, and sung off-hand with exhaustless spirit, life, and 
humour, He has gone to the scene of his successes ; partly to enjoy his own 
well-eumed repose and recreation, partly to look out for fresh materials for 
our amusement. He will leave behind him, in the minds of his thousand 
visitor, many pleasant recollections of this the most perennial of exhibi- 
tions—a perfect wake of cheerful and kindly thoughts. He has popularised 
Mont Blanc; has introduced the Monarch of Mountains to the hearths and 
homes of John Bull and his children ; and has rendered it almost a fashion 
tomake the ascent. The enterprises of which we have recently read may 
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and are separate as far as the lumbar vertebra, below which their persons 
are continued as one. Their parents are in a state of slavery in America; 
and it is put forth that the proceeds of the exhibition are to be applied to 
the liberation of the father and mother. The case must of necessity possess 
great interest to su ; but the advisability or good taste of such dis- 
plays to an indiscriminate audience is, to our mind, more than questionable. 








VAvuxHALL, after remaining closed for more than a year, has been at 
reopened by Mr, E. T. Smrru, of Drury Lane, though at a very advanced 
season. The “* Royal property,” however, has not lacked its gay dancers 
and sight-seers ; but the fact that the proceeds during the past week were 
to be devoted to the relief of the widows and orphans of those who have 
fallen at the storming of Sebastopol no doubt contributed to draw the bene- 
volent to the gardens. Mr. Simpson, of Cremorne, has also been devoti 
his place of entertairment to the same charitable purpose; to which en 
Sebastopol has been taken in mimic show—and without the too real accom- 
paniment of any disasters to the gallant Grenadiers. 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Tuer Tempest was produced at this theatre on Thursday last, for the third 
time, we believe, during the present management. ere was, therefore, 
so little novelty in the revival, that we almost wonder at the temerity of Mr. 
Pegs in announcing it in his bills with all the ostentation of a fresh piece. 
For the last three or four seasons at SapteR’s Wexus, we have noticed a 
growing indolence, if we may so term it, on the part of Mr. Parxrs. Feeling 
himself, apparently, secure in the position he has fairly won in public esti- 
mation, he has done but little during the time we mentioned to deserve a 
continuance of support. A few years ago, Sapier’s Weis y yl 
produced its three or four good revivals every season. Now, one is about as 
many as Mr. Puecps will treat his patrons to. Pericles, for instance, was 
the only real novelty of the last season. The company, too, has declined in 
strength year by year, until it is now about as ineffective as it is possible 
for such a suceahellier trained company to be. It requires but a very 
recent intimacy with dramatic matters to remember the time when Mr. 
Pretrs could boast of wary many sterling performers in his theatre 
—when a piece well produced by him embraced the talents of Mr. Groner 
Bennett, Mr. Marston, Mr. Creswick, Mr. A. Younes, and Mr. Scmarr. 
Of these, Mr. Marston alone remains. Who fill their places? We mean 
no disparagement to the performers at present forming the Sapter’s Wexis 





yerypossibly have been suggested at the Eeyrrian Haxx; and thus the 
sivacious tongue of Mr. ALserr Suita and : the vivid pencil of Mr. 
Baverty have been the means of raising recruits for the great army of 
Swiss tourists. 
When we say that the performance of Saturday night was the eleven 
lundred and fifty-fifth, we need make no further remark as to the extraordi- 
success which has been achieved. ‘To this success, the lecturer made 
a t allusion in his farewell speech, some passages in which we 
It is very difficult in an address of this kind to keep quite clear of anything that 
may be construed into an expression of egotism or conceit—in fact, inflicting that 
most terrible of all bores upon hearers—talking about yourself. You will, I trust, 
aequit me of this vanity presently, even after hearing the following extract. I 
bought, by chance, at a book-stall the other day, a volume of plays, amongst which 
was the Uibretio of one of the celebrated ‘‘ Mathews’ Entertainments.” It was called 
the Mail Coach Adventures, and in a memoir of Mr. Mathews that preceded it, I 
was amused by this remark :—‘‘ That one man should have it in his power to please 
for forty nights successively is almost incredible. Still, it is no less strange than 
true!” Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have told you the same story, in the same room, 
tp to this evening, eleven hundred and fifty-five times. I was never so fortunate as 
to hear Mr. Mathews; but from what I have heard of him, I should imagine I 
a Bo more to be compared to him than Mr. Waverley Belleville, the light comedian 
@ the Theatre Royal, Stoke Pogis, is to the Charles Mathews of our own days. I 
ittibute this success to two causes—firstly, to studying your amusement, and se- 
tndly, your comfort, in a practical, straightforward manner. 


ith respect to your amusement, I endeavoured to preserve it from degenerating | 


into bore, by keeping it within moderate limits, and fixing the time of the com- 
Stcement at an hour possibly better suited to the habits of 1854 than of a century 
Na I put a clock before you that you might be your own timekeepers, and the few 

of interval between the parts have been, I am sure I may say, most punctu- 
aly observed. 1 hope you will allow me to say, in addition, so anxious was I for this 

Mgilarity to be observed, that during four years, under every circumstance of health, 

ii spirits, and business, I have never abridged the lecture of an important sentence, 

torbeen half a minute behind my time; and, above all, I endeavoured to avoid, as 

_ much as possible, the cant of “instruction.” As Fielding observes in the preface to 

:— Nay, I will appeal to common observation, whether the same 

Ompanies are not found more full of good humour and benevolence, after they 

been Sweetened, for two or three hours, with entertainments of this kind, than 
Soured by a tragedy or a dull lecture.” 

Having alluded, as in his address last year, to the arrangements for pre- 
wenting extortion, Mr. Atsert Smira concluded with a promise which all 
his hearers will sincerely desire to be realised :— 

: Thope to find myself in Chamouni, with my old knapsack, my old blouse, and my 
Suides, on Thursday morning, to see what new subjects may present themselves 
our future evenings together. And I shall return through Paris, staying there as 

as Ican, that I may have something to tell you about its exhibition on my re- 


Thave heard, I may mention privately, that, with all the splendour of the 
of Industry, nothing is equal to the exhibition ‘‘ Brown” is making of himself 


in that capital; and I shall especially watch him. 


In the pictorial department I 
3 88 usual, have the advantage of the 


0 possibly desire, I very gratefully bid you good-by. 





Speaking of the Eeyrprran Hatt reminds us to mention a marvel which is 
being now exhibited there to all marvel-lovers, though it does not come with 


ess under the heading of ‘‘The Arts.” 
Miure far surpassing the celebrated Siamese twins, since the children in 


ion are united, not by a slight ligature, but by a positive incorporation 


W 8 certain point. The children are negroes, of about five years of age, 


We allude to a lusus 








corps; but we are compelled to state that there is not one of them who can 
claim comparison with the actors we have named. 

That this is matter of general opinion rather than of individual criticism 
|may be gathered from the complaints which, for a long time past, have been 
uttered by the frequenters of “ the Wells” at the ineffective manner in which 
Mr. Puxtrs is so often supported. ‘There is a supineness in the adminis- 
tration of every part of this theatre. The house itself remains as hot and 
uncomfortable as ever ; the box-keepers are just as exacting and extortionate. 
The band is as utterly reckless of time and harmony as in the good old gory 
| days of the melodrama, and the same ancient and exhausted farces conclude 
the entertainment. Surely this ought not to be. Filled as the theatre is 
jevery night, Mr. Puexrs has no excuse for allowing these things to remain 
|uncorrected. If Mr. Puexrs, reposing upon the laurels he has already 
|won, thinks there is no further need of exertion, he is deceiving himself, and 
|the public will some day tell him so ina manner he will not like. Audiences 
will decrease little by little, if they find the same old pieces continually 
served up to them with a few new scenes, dresses, and effects, by way of 
novelty. Let there be more new pieces produced. Let it no longer be said 
that Sapter’s WE Ls is the mausoleum of living dramatic talent; or if new 
pieces be thought too hazardous and too costly, let there be at least some 
good revivals of plays, which the present generation has never seen pro- 
|duced. ‘This continued harping upon the one Shakspearian string is very 
| monotonous and tiring. 
| We have but little to say of the Tempest, as produced on Thursday. The 
scenery was said to be new, and the brightness of the colouring was in sup- 
|port of the statement. But the artist had either worked very y, or 
with great haste. Such coarseness of finish as was observable in several of 
the scenes could only have arisen from one or other of these causes. In 
particular, we may mention a landscape in the third act, where the edge of 
the water seemed to have been whitewashed, and the last scene, which was a 
combination of grotesque colouring and strange design such as we have 
rarely seen equalled. The acting was far from effective. Mr. Paetps, as 
Prospero, was unnecessarily solemn and measured in his tones, giving not the 
slightest variety to his performance, and almost wearying the ear by his 
monotony. His “ make-up,” too, was anything but good. Why P ’ 








@#who never strikes us as being a very old man, should have his head and face 


‘so clothed in white hair, we are at a loss to understand. Mr. Puexps, 
/not content with wearing a kind of legal wig, must needs have his chin plas- 
| tered with wool, until he resembled something undecided between a Chancery 
barrister and an old clothes-man. Mr. Barrer gave a conventional read- 
\ing of Caliban, and showed that, although he had a fair appreciation of the 


character, he lacked the power to portray it. He seemed to trust too 


/much to the hideous dress he had assumed, and to avoid all a to show 
the moral hideousness of the savage and deformed slave. Calibanis evidently 


above Mr. Barrett's mark ; Mr. Puetps is the only actor in the company 
| who should attempt it. Had he done so in this instance it certainly would 


co-operation of my friend Mr. William |haye invested the production of the Tempest with more of novelty than it 
0 - And now, anticipating the pleasure of meeting you here again before 


and wishing you during the recess all the health and happiness that you 


can now lay claim to, besides being an immense improvement in the cast. 
Miss Esurne gave great promise as Miranda, and pleased by her innocent, 
artless manner; but she has a habit of lowering her voice—a sweet and 
good one—at the end of sentences, thus rendering her words totally in- 
audible. She must remedy this, and quickly, for we soon grow tired of 
straining the ear to catch the sense of every speech; and in such a nutshell 
house as Sapier’s We xLs indistinctness is inexcusable. Miss Hugues was 
a good Ariel, merry, arch, and light as a zephyr in her movements; and Miss 
TuirLWwaALt sang the songs of Juno with good taste, and looked admirably. 
The house was crammed to inconvenience. 
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Betior, tae Younc Arcric Hero.—Bellot was of 
the very humblest origin, and rose entirely by his natural 
gifts and his personal merit. He was of the family of 
an artisan—a smith and farrier, who, soon after the birth 
of this son, settled at Rochefort. To Rochefort Bellot 
owed everything, though it was at Paris that he was 
born, on the 18th of March, 1826. The teacher of his 


school; and when he left it, in two years more, his 
name stood fifth on the list. In September, 1843, he 
joined the flag-ship at Brest. He was several years 
older than our “yo ” at entering, and, we fear, 
much better educated than most of them. By the way, 
let us not fail to notice ‘here, that Bellot’s case is an in- 
stance of the good effect of “examinations.” To them 
he owed his chance, his appointment, everything; they 
again obtained in him an excellent officer for the service 
of France. Having obtained his aspirant’s aiguillette, it 
is pleasant to find Bellot sending, “ out of his first pay,” 
money to his sisters. He seems to have throughout 
played the part of the “good boy” without a trace of 
cant or wordliness. We must give this feature in him 
its praise too. “Tom Jones” is better than “ Blifil,” 
but the Sydneys and Bayards are of a higher stamp than 
Tom Jones.— Memoir of Bellot. 

Mysrerres.—Bees clustered round the cradle of the 

sleeping Plato, alighted on his lips, and intimated that 
the wisdom, of which bees are an emblem, should one 
day issu¢ from his eloquent lips. Serpents climb up and 
lock the infant Roscius in their folds; and, in the great 
pitched battles of the Roman armies, eagles are seen 
hovering in the sky, as heralds of victory. Mysteries 
to which men are blind are clearly perspicuous to birds ; 
and this, owing to their elevation over terrestrial things, 
the great length of their vision, the purity of their 
aerial element, the innocency of their lives, and their 
power of ascending into the heavens. The debates in 
the councils of the gods are audible to birds; indeed, 
augury takes its name from them, augur and augurium 
being, according to Varro, derived from avium garritus, 
the chattering of the feathered race.— Dublin University 
Magazine. 
Scpetey Castiz.—The fine old chapel, which con- 
tains the remains of Catherine Parr, the last queen of 
Henry VIII., is now undergoing complete restoration, 
which, when perfected, will prowe a great addition to 
the other improvements which Mr. John Dent and 
his late lamented brother (Mr. William Dent) have 
effected. 

Rosstan Inrantry.—The great boast of the Russians 
is their Infantry. It is of very great solidity, and, used 
in line or column, or behind breastworks, will always be 
awkward to deal with. But here its good qualities 
end.— Putnam's Monthly. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, September 18. 

BANKRUPTS.—Tromas WALLER, Petersfield, provision 
merchant—Prancis WmLIaAM Fawcett and WILLIAM 
Parrott, Lisle-street, Sageocter-cgnare, wholesale boot 
manufacturer—WititamM Hart, Old-street, St. Luke's, 
lieensed victualler—EpWARD SQuiRgE, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
timber merchant—WiILLIAM HENRY SMITH, Birkenhead, 
hop merchant—Garvs Aueustine Strong, Bristol, car-, 
penter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. MeELprvum, Glasgow 
hotel keeper—G. RopeRtson, Glasgow, bolt manufacturer 
—J. M* z18, Aucheninnes, cattle dealer. 


Friday, September 21. 

BANKRUPTS.—Wiri1am Jesse WALLER, Herbert- 
street, New North-road, printseller—WiLLIaM JOHNSON, 
Mountsorrel, Leicester, innkee' &c.—THomMaAs PoTTsER, 
Sheffield, hesier—JorN W1nttam Bait, Crowland, Lincoln. 
shire, draper and r-—-SAMUBL WILKINSON, Bradford, 
machine maker—Jonn Burton RwovEs, Wakefield, boot 
and shoemaker—Epwarp Grpns, Keppel Mews, North 
Russell Middlesex, coach make 


-square, r—THOMAS Mac- 
BETH, Preston, tailor and draper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—ALEXANDER Davinson, 
Glasgow, brick builder—Wit1t1aM RoBeERtson, Kinross, 
manu —JamMEs Rowson, Queen-street, G Ww, 
confectioner—GouRLIz, M‘LELLAND, & Co., Glasgow, bed- 
ding manufacturers, &c. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


HUGHES.—September *°, at Offley- Hertfordshire, 
plas of G. B. Hughes, Bene Dok. of Doctors’ 
mons: @ son. 
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JAMIESON.—September 15, at Belmont Hall, Durham. 
the wife of aus Y. Jamieson, Esq., of a son and heir. 


RICHARDSON.—September 16, at Sunnyside, Wimbled: 
Mrs. T. Richarteon : a " s c mm 


‘WATSON .—August 19, at Aden, in Arabia, the wife of the 
Rev. George A. F. Watson, Chaplain H.E.LO.S8.: a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


BROMLEY— KELLY.— September 19, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Thomas Bromley, Esq., third son of 
Admiral Sir Robert Howe Bromley, Bai to Clara 
Fitz-Roy Paley, only child of Sir Fitz-Roy Kelly, M.P. 


MARRIOTT—WALLER.— September 18, at Farmington, 
Gloucestershire, Edward John Beckett Marriott, EKsq., 
second son of the late Lieut.-General Thomas Marriott, 
of Avon Bank, Worcestershire, to Georgiana Mary, second 
daughter of Harry Edmund Waller, Esq. of Farming- 
ton Lodge, Gloucestershire, and Kirby, FI 
Yorkshire. 


WATSON—BROWN.—September 13, at Batcombe Church, 
Somersetshire, R. Marsh Watson, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, 
and the Rectory, Great Snoring, Norfolk, to Charlotte 
Angerston, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Brown, rector 
of Batcombe cum Upton Noble, Somerset. 


DEATHS.: 


BILTON.—September 13, at Reading, from injuries received 
on the previous evening, owing to the collision of a railway 
train with a pilot @mgine, Christopher, only son of the late 
Mr. C. Bilton, and grandson of Mr. Christopher Bilton, 
late of Sackville-street, Dublin. 


BROWNE.-— September 15, at Lutwyche-hall, in the county 
of Salop, the house of her son-in-law, M. G. Benson, Esq., 
Dorothy, widow of Colonel Lyde Browne, late of the 21s 


Fusiliers, and only sister of tho late Captain Riou, R.N., 


who fell at the battle of Copenhagen in 1801, aged ninety- 
one, 

BUCKLEY.—September 7, killed in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, Captain Duncombe F. B., Buckley, Scots’ 
Pusilier Guards, second surviving son of Major-General 
Buckley, M.P., aged twenty-five. 

CUTTLER.—August 27, at Balaklava, of fever, Augustus 
Tonyn Staines, Cuttler, First Lieut. Royal Marines, only 
son of John Cuttler, Esq., of Ramsgate, aged twenty-six. 

DEANE. — September 8, at the assault on Sebastopol, 
Richard Grenville Deane, Esq., H.M.’s 30th Regiment, 
qenngeet son of Rev. George Deane, rector of Bighton, 

ants, aged eighteen. 

HAMMOND.—Killed at the taking of Sebastopol, Maxi- 
— Montagu Hammond, Captain 2nd Battalion Rifle 

rigade. 


Service. 

TATHAM.— September 4, Emma Tatham (author of the 
“ Dream of Pythagoras” and et peewee), the beloved and 
only child of George and Ann Tatham, of Addington- 
square, Margate, aged twenty-five. 








Commercial Aitvirg. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, September 21, 1855. 


THE feature of the Consol Market since our last, up to 
Wednesday, has been continued depression from day to 
day, as the following closing quotations for each day will 
show :—Saturday, 90} to §; Monday, 90} to §; Tuesday, 90 
to 903. Wednesday morning they ruled slightly lower, but 
closed at 904 to 4. On Thursday a trifling reaction was 
maintained, owing to money being easier, and the Bank o 
England not having raised their rate of discount, as was 
feared and anticipated by some; the closing quotation of 
Consols on that day being 90 to 90} for money, and 90} to % 
for the October account. French Shares were heavy; the 
Bank of France, it is reported, having raised its rate to 
5 per cent. The English Stock Markets yesterday were 
firmer than earlier in the week, when they, in hare with 
Funds, held a downward tendency, acted upon by tightness 
of money, which caused great anxiety in the City, and the 
effect of which was augmented ye plentifu supply of 
Stock in the market, raising the belief that the Bank was 
still selling. The pressure on Exchequer Bills, too, was great, 
and demand for accommodation evident in Lombard-street ; 
the drain of gold as well continued on the Bank. All these 
causes, with apprehensions of a still tighter money-market, 
operated in making the early part of the week gloomy, the 
heavy speculations at the same on the French Bourse were 
a further element of weakness. The Continental Stock 
Markets have shown reaction from the rise caused by the 
success of the Allies in the Crgnea. 


This day Consols have been 90} + throughout the day, 
rather flatter upon receipt of French prices coming 
worse. Close 90$ to }. Turks 903 914. Turkish Four per 
Cents. at last have been dealt in at a discount, from pres- 
sure of sales by weak “Bulls,” who, by throwing much 
stoek on the market, have caused the more than deterio- 
ration of value than would have been the result of money 
pressure. Turkish Six per Cents. have been weak, but are 
somewhat better. The Bank of Australasia have declared 
a dividend of 24s. per share, and also a bonus of 56s. per 
share; this would be at the rate of 20 per cent., or 4/. per 
share, and is payable 16th October. On the lst of October, 
7s. oid. half-yearly dividend on the Tournay to Jurbise and 

nden and Hasselt ilway shares ~E. Meet- 
ings of the Chester aud Holyhead and Edinburgh and 
bm: abe Railways have been this weck, declaring a 

i 





dividend of 12s. 9d. on the preference shares in the former 
Railway, payable on Oct. Ist, and a dividend of 2 per cent. 
on the latter. Messrs. D. Bell, Son, and Co. still report 
the American market dull, and almost devoid of business. 
The following closing prices for this day will show the state 
of the leading markets :— 


Caledonians, 61, 614; Chester and Holyhead, 12, 15; 
Eastern Counties, 94,9}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 49, 51; 
Great Northern, 86, 87; Ditto, A stock, 70,72; Ditto, B 
stock, 123, 125; Great Southern and Western of Ireland, 
100, 102; Great Western, 56, and Qarlisle, 


563; Lancaster 
.| 72,75; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 77,774; London and North 





eetham Hall, | } 


rance, 43; Luxem 
Paris and Lyons, 44}, 45; 
and Meuse, 8%, 83; Great 








nce rae 






lian, #, 4; 











per cent. , 1133 
tish Australasian, 3, §; 







tralian, 354, 364. 





23, 28; Scottish Australian Investment, 4 


84 . 
Lincolnshire, 23 , 
Yorks, 46, 47; South Eastern, 58, 5 
24, 26; North Staffordshire, 7}, 7 dis 
An weap en , 8, 94, Be 
mM. ; o of 
itto, Extension, 1,14 pm.; ¥ 
+ Great Western of Canada, 243, 


paris aad 0 


ye Fray 


Frias, 4, 4; Imperial Brazil, 24,3; Coe 


n Cop 


e 28; Clarendo: per, + 
Linares i St: Liberty, 4, #; Santiago, 4, 
nited Mexican, 3,34; Walle 4 
Bank, 91, 93; London and Australian Ob 
20; City Bank, 55,57; London Bank, 2,4 
Australia, 70, 72; Oriental Corporatio: . 
Agricultural, 29}, 303; Canada Pand THO ieee 
n, 112}, 1134; Crystal Palace, 25,98 ‘Nore 
li; Peet Rivers, 
4,15; South ang. 









Oriental Gas, 1, 





Foreign Wheat is unal 
38s. being the price of ne 


40s. and 40s. 6d. Several 
at 50s. and 51s. for Saidi. 


Sat 


Bank Stock............ | chased 
3 per Cent. Red. ....| ...... 





| Consols for Account 





| 


3 perCent.Con.An.| 903 


3¢ per Cent. An. ...} ...... 
New 2} per Cents... - 
Long Ans. 1860....... pe 
India Stoek............ 230 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 16 
Ditto, under £1000 | 
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CORN MARKET, 


Mark-lane, Friday Evening, September 21, 1955, 
THE Wheat market, this week, is 
trade goes, and prices have decline 


report. About 10,000 or 12,000 quarters of Engine aurlest 
orien et 


taken for French account, and there are stil] 


gales as far as the home 


2s. 


in value. Barley is Gearer. 


w English. 


cargoes of 





. Mon. 
“90g 
90, 90 
903 «= 90 
230 239" | 
eee 
pecses 20 

| 7 4 | 
a oe | eee ri | 





Oats 
10lb Swedes being worth 30s. ex Ship. In Maize ieee 
been done; one or two cargoes of Ibrail have been sold at 


Egyptian Wheat takes 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosIN@ PRICES.) 





OSBORNE.—September 15, at Brighton, General Hugh a 10 
Stacey Osborne, aged eighty-five. For nearly halfa century | Ditte Bemii sactonesees oe 
he was an officer in the Hon. East India Company's | 2/60, Small .......... 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(LasT OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WERK ENDING 


TuuRSDAY EVENING.) 

Brazilian Bonds .......... 1023 Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres6perCnts. ... Cents., 1822....... ve Hs 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... ... | Russian 43 per 8 
Danish 5 per Cents....... 1013 Spanish 3p.Ct.NwDef. 19 
Ecuador Bonds............ 4{ | Spanish Commi ; 
Mexican 3 perCents.... 214 of Coup. not fun... @ 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 4} perCents. 2% 

Acc. Sept. 26 ............ 214 Belgian 44 per Cents... a 
Portuguese 4 perCents. ... | 


Portuguese 3 p. Cents, 


YCEUM 
FASHION 
waht within the Lyceu 
cessful, and most 


aud MYSTERY, in Twel 


pular house in th 


oa! 


Dutch 24 etes 

Dutch 4 peat Ceri % 
THEATRE.—ALL THE 

LEFT IN LONDON is to be ‘found 


e M 


m—the most Map most stic- 
4 


fessor Anderson, the Great Wizard of the 
Evening, in his new Délassemens i 


ve Acts, with 


od aa 
Every Evening. Magic and Mystery is, in 
same piece, an Entertainment, a D: 


rama, & 
Magnilicent Spectacle. The Illustrations of Spirit- 
and mysterious 


are the most excitin 
iven within the walls 


Boxes, 1/. 11s. and 1 


of a theatre. 


- 18.5 


Half. Ss t E 
ivening at -past Seven; commence ai 

af a: to be obtain 
office, or at the principal Libraries. Stalls, #.; 
Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 
Box-olfice is open daily from 11 till 5, under 
of Mr. Chatterton, Jun. Grand Fashionable M 


open eae 


Dress 
, 6d. The 
the 


l 


formance on Saturday, September 29th, at 
doors open at Half-past One. 





6 hee LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, Pic- 
cadilly.—Mr. Gordon Cumming DESCRIBES 


night, at 8, what he saw a 


nd 


4 


did in South Africay 


Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o'clock. 


ls., 2s.,and 3s. The 


litos. Is. 


collection on view during the day ium 











R. KAUN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 


MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 


resting Models representing every t 
Frame in Health and Disease, also eG 


yarious 


of the. 


" : from 10 till 
Men, &c., open (for Gentlemen only) daily ‘by 


Lectures, Me yp every day in the week, are d 


Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 


" 4, and half-past 7. Admi 
4, COVENTRY-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUAI 











PF OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
INVALUABLE AND CERTAIN FOR 2HB Bal 


OF SCURVY.—William 
ton, 
skin disease whi 
various remedies without 


effect. 


induced to try Holloway’s Ointment and 


use of these invaluable 
cured, and not the least 


cines he has 
pearance of the 


ble to eure, as 
However, he 


Turner, a factory. operative 
was severely afflicted with an inveterate oma 4 
ch seemed impossi 


was 
fen som 
been 
disease 


on any part of his body ; he health is also greatly improvel- 


Sold by all. Medicine Vendors throughout She Wea 4 


Proressor HoLLoway's 


don, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; 
stantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and 
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PITCH & SON’S 
‘TRRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
"AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 


ors FROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS, 
CONTINUED. 
pleased with the quality of No. 9 case. 
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4 
ware me found first-rate.”— Melbourne, South 


ol 
u a Post-office order for 17. 5s. 6d. for 
- bet lity is very excellent, and quite to my taste.” 


prove as good as in former times. 


ou sent me is excellent; I shall recommend 
bacon y 


tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” 

a ___— begs toenclose Fitch and Son 12. 1s. 10d. 

i eeceived SS Seeerning, and found very nice indeed.” 

your attention to the small order, and 

a= {Tele supplied. Enclosed are postage 
ie for the amount.” 

and Son will be gratific d by showing the originals 

ofthe above, and a multitude of others of the like import, 

application. ; , 

This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 
per Ib-; the middle piece of 12lbs, at 10d. per lb.; 
other separate pieces. 

Bacon, hams, tongues, German sausages, cheese, butter, 


ked for travelling, and delivered free of 
at ot he London Termini. 
of prices free. See also daily papers, Post-office 
to bemade payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Pre- 
¢ is requested where a reference is not sent with 
fie onder for goods. 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784. 


SISAL CIGARS. 
W. GOODRICH, after 25 years’ practical 


H. uaintance with the business, will stake his repu 
tation for ability and honour as a Cigar Merchant, upon the 
trithor falsehood of the assertion, that no Cigars as good 
as his Sisal Ci have ever been sold so cheap. Box con- 
taining 14,0f the finest quality, for 1s. 9d. Post free, six 
extra. None are genuine unless signed, “H. N. 
” 416, Oxford-strect, London, nearly opposite 
t. 











ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 


Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
dad Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 

LIBS.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 

tained has at length been secured to the Publie by J. and 

1.0. ApyaM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 

tion, have succeeded by their Improved Process in pro- 

preparations of the purest and finest qualityever 
from the Oat and Barley. 

The Barley prepared by a similar process is as pure 
as can be ured, and will be found to produce a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants aud the Aged. 

A report having been circulated that preparations of sc 
white a character could not be produced from Grosts and 
Barley alone, the Patentees have had recourse to the highest 
iperity for an =a to establish the fact, a copy of 


Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 
February 19, 1855, 

Thavesubmitted to a microscopical and chemical exami- 
samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you 
have ed to me, and I beg to inform you that I find 
Haat aly those rinciples which are found in good Barley. 
isnomineral or other impurity present ; and, from the 
aes eenarstson, 1 believe them to be genuine, and 
nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr. 

Petira to this description of fcod. 

! (Signed) 

Mesers. J. and J.C. Apa and Co.” 


Cavtiox.—To prevent errors, the Publi 
, ic are requested 
Rouee thet each Package bears the Signature of the 
gr” 


Paruyrers, J.and J.C. ADNAM. 


ia be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 

street, London; and Retail in Packets and 

misters at 6. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 

%,, is. and 10s. cach, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
in Townand Country. 





A. 8. Tayior. 











DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
;and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 

from nauseous flavour, and being in- 

= carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anp 

LIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSE- 

Wet aDrxTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses 

he cof fiprinenees and purity offered by no other 

TLS. from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, ™.D., 

neat: Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commis- 

tion,” le Lancet, Author of “Food and its Adultera- 
“| : 


&e., &e., &e. 
more than once, at different times, subjec 
n » at i jected 
Dowel Brown Oil to chemical analysis, AND THIS UN- 
YOURSELF—and I have always found it to be free 
impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. So 
ten, RY confidence in the article, 
7 uesterence to any other, in order to make sure 
font remedy in its purest and best condition.” 
: in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 


that I usually pre- 


«]like the cheese mueh, and I have no doubt the bacon | 





re, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 

de dog ABFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, 

. le Consignees ; and by most respectable 

Halt.1) n and country. 

Quarts a’ (i0 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 1s. 2d.; | 
40s. IMPERIAL MEASURE, 





ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
- Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 
39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman-street), Nos.1, 2, & 3, 
Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place. They are the 
largest_in the world, and contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, ANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL TRONMONGERY, as cannot be app 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/.14s.to 52. 10s.; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 
12/. 128.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to3l.; Steel Fenders from 2l. 15s. to 6l.; ditto with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s.to7l. 7s,; Fire-irons from 
1s. 9d. the set to 4l.4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges— 


Firstly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; 
and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash. 
T HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
. §$ILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is 
beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 


real silver. 
Thread or. 


Fiddle er King’s 

Pattern. ee Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ...... 18s. 26s. ... 82s. 
Dessert Forks 9. seneee 80s. 4s. ... 46s, 
Dessert Spoons, esexs. 3us. 42s. 48s. 
Table Forks pl? 40s ai Tae 64s. 
Table Spoons - 40s. ... 58s. 66s. 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the 
patent process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATEp. 


Table Spoonsand Forks, Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 


full size, per dozen...... 12s. 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. 2ls. 25s. 
Ne canscccnasassenhatexinen 5s. lis. 12s. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales. 34 inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, lls. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to 
balance, 1s. per ‘lozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair: larger 
sizes, from 14s. 6d. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine, ivory, 32s.; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone table-knives, 
7s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s, 3d. per pair; 
black horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table-knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels from 1s.each. The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 
and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-carvers. Also a 
large assortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c., of the 
best quality. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
LRON MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads, and bedding), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article notapproved of. 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 1, 
2, and 83, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S- 
PLACE. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied b 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected,and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had,and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by poses 
the cireumference of the body, two inches below thehips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They areporous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Pricefrom7s.6d.tolés. Postage,é6d. 


In the High Courg of Chancery. 


RIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, an 
Injunction was granted by the High Court of Chan- 
cery, on on the 11th of June following was made perpetual, 
against Joseph Franklin and others to restrain them, under 
a penalty of 1000/., from imitating this medicine, which is 
yrotected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and secured 
by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de , and the 
Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is 
a remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrhaa, and Exhaustion 
of the System, whether arising from accident or climate. 
Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of three 
days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of those 
disorders which capivi and cubebs have so long been thought 
an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast portion 
of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Conti- 
nental remedy for that class of disorders which unfortu- 
uately the English physician treats with mercury, to :t 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove. 
Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or. smell 
and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet- 
table without their use being suspected.—Sold in ‘tin cases 
at 11s. each; free by post, 2s. extra; divided into separate 
doses, as administered hy Velpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. 
To be had wholesale and retail in London of Johnson, 68, 
Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; . 
150, Oxford-street; J. H. Powell, 15, Westmorland-street, 
Dublin; Kaimes and Co., Leith-walk, Edinburgh; and D. 
C. Campbell, Argyle-street, Glasgow 














EA CULE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Geo, IIL aud reguiated by deed Enrolled fa the Hiek Court 
eo. ITT., an 
of Chancery. . 
8, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas —— " Richard Harman > 
| eee ke ° me W. Anderson — 
Na iel Gou’ > Ralph Chas. Price, y 
Robert A. Gray, thea Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 


Auditors—THOMAS ar 9 Bea: Wu.114M H. Sure, 
8q. 


un., 


Medieal cers—JAMES SANER, -+ M.D., Tottenham 
Tk n; WM. Cooks, Esq., M.D., 39, Square, Tower 
lll. 


Actuary and Secretary—CHaRLEs JELLICOER, Esq. 


The Assets of this Company Exceed Three 
Quarters of a Million 

THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS—One Hundred and 
Thirty Pive Thousand Pounds. 


THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES 18—~Upwards of 
Pour Thousand. 
THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED—Exceeds Two Million 
Eight Hundred Thousand Pounds. 


AT THE DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852,—Abeout One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds was 
added to the Sums Assured, under Parti- 
cipating Policies. 


The Division is Quinquennial, 
AND THE WHOLE SURPLUS (LESS 20 PER CENT. ONLY) Is 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


The Premiums required by this Company, although mode- 
sate cap the Assyred to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial 
surplus. 

The lives assured are itted, in time of peace, without 
extra charge, to reside in any country—(Australia and 
California excepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 deg south latitude; or to pass by sea (not 
being seafaring persons by profession) between any places 
lying in the same hemisphere—distant more than $3 degrees 
from the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the and 
assignments can be effected on forms supplied by the - 
pany. 

The Annual Reports of the Com ’s state and progress, 
Prospectuses and. Forms, m be had, or will be sent, post 
free on application at the Offiee, or to any of the Company’s 
Agents. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH Tut SEST 
ARTICLES 


T DEANE'’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
Warehouses. Established a.p.1700. A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Openingto the Monument), 
London-bridge. 


12: MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and 
vapourising), with all the improvements, under their 
Quadruple Patents of 1940-51-54 and 1855, inel their 
Gunpowder-proof Solid ‘Lock and Door (without which no 
Safe is secure). 

THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHC@NIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depét, 
474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post. 


IGHT, CHEAP, and DURABLE ROOF- 

4 ING—CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHAUTE ROOPF- 
ING FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, snow, and frost, 
and has been tested by along and extensive experience in 
‘all climates. Saves half the timber required for slates. Can 
be laid on with great facility by farm servants or un 

sons. Price one ae | per square feot. n’s 
tent Non-conducting Felt for covering steam-boilers and 
pipes, saves twenty-five per cent. of fuel. 

Samples and testimonials sent post, on application to 
ant and ‘Co., 2, menial, Leodon, who also.supply 
ship-sheathing felt and inodorous felt, for damp walle,and 
lining iron houses, and roofs generally, to eq the tem- 
perature. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 
N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

52, FLEET STREET, has introduced an BNDTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TERTH, ifixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so re- 
semble the ee not to ee from the 
originals by the closest observer ; never 
colour or p Bony and will be found superior toany teeth ever 
before used. This method does mob the extraction 
of roots, or any painful epenation anaes and pre- 


serve teeth that are loose, is guaran’ - 
culation and mastication. Deeayed teeth rendered sound 


avd usefulin mastication. 


0,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
SUFFERERS, from Noblemen ‘to Mechanies, having 
tried all advertised and other remedies without a cure, have, 











during eighteen years, been obliged to apply tothe Rev. Dr. 
Willis. Mosely, 18, iconsburs-stresh ford - square 
London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. Means ot 


cure only to be paid for, and a relapse prevented for life. 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on nervousness, franked 





address if oe yo seut ; or, for36, Twelve ters 
om the Only Means of Curing Nervous unkind Com; . 
“the best book on nervousness in our language.” 
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published, in 8vo, price 4s. 6d., Part XVII. of 
[>™ COPLAND’s "MEDICAL DIC- 


London: Loyemay, Browns, Green, and Lonemans. 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On Saturday next, in 16mo, price One Shilling, 


Rinuce me MORALS MA eS 
“Raia Satin, 88 Penns Part 60 of the Treceliere 


ea Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 


Price One Shilling, a New Edition, enlarged, 


HAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR ——— 
for from Two to Eighteen Sener . _s 
By LADY CLUTTERBUCK. 
Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


in handsome 
On the 20th of Fx ager wile tne 
Ts FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
NATURE-PRINTED (Life Size). 
Parts I. to VI. are always on sale. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
NEW BOOK BY MISS BREWSTER. 
Just published, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
7 Ae MILLIE AND HER FOUR 


MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER, 
Author of “ Work, 
beams in the Cottage,” 


~~ to do and how to do it;” “Sun- 
Also, Cheap Edition, limp cloth, price 1s. 
Edinburgh: Taomas ConsTaBLE and Co.; London 
HamItton, ADAMS, and Co. 


Cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


ROOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA DURING 
HIRTY THREE eee RESIDENCE. By A 
GERMAN Rr Pe the New Volume of Con- 
table’s Miscellan, erature. 
Edinburgh : po ConsTaBLE and Co.; London 
Hampton, ApAMs, and Co. 




















Small 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
HE TABLE-TALK OF JOHN SELDEN. 
With Notes by DAVID IRVING, LL.D. 


Edinburgh: Tomas Cons?TaBLE and Co.; London 
Hamiitor, ADAMS, aud Co. 


This day, octavo, 15s., 
[TH SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, A.M. 
London: Jomw W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, foolscap octavo, 4s. 6d., 
yf OPEBN PAINTING AT NAPLES. By 
LORD NAPIER. 


London; Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











This day, Third and a ak meer > revised, with numerous 


HE WORLD OF WATERS; or, Recrea- 
tions in Hydrology. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 
Uniformly with 
pronnassone IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 

LIN. Fifth Edition. 


Miss R. M. ZORN 
RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. tony the same Author. 


ition. 4s, 6d. 
REOREATIONS IN_ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. L. 

TOMLINSON. Edition. 4s. 6d. 

eae on IN CHEMISTRY, By T. GRIFFITHS. 


London: Jomy W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVER- 
Cr ee marten in es Concnan 
Number (No. XVI. New Series), should be sent to the 
Publisher not ry than the 25th INsTANT; Bills aod Pro 
by the 27th. Office, 8, King William-street 








On Saturday, 29th Sptemne, will be published, price Five 
NO: i: OF THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


x The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 


I. Decimal Coinage. 
ut. vA Net or Lewis on Early Roman History. 

v. The Civil Service and the Competitive Principle. 
Vil. Sr Poel Paul, ‘i 


Thecloey and Mental Philosophy. 
and Econo. 
Zt. Books ahd the Quarter. a 
London: RoBERT THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA; its 
Nature and Sita, witb an Exposition of the 
that a practised by paeseee = advertise the 


effectual cure 
a ER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHY. 
8, London. 





London : W. Kent and Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


rs. 


_THE LEADER. 


(No. 287, 8 Sar, Serr. 2, 


THE TWO NEW NOVELS, 





On Thursday, 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. 


By ANNIE BEALE. 
Author of “The Vale of Towey.” 
In 8 vols. 


Immediately, 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 
Author of “ Beatrice,” &c. 
In 8 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 











2 vols., large 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price 12. 4s. 


LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 





EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF LIEUTENANT BELLOT; 
With his Journal of a Voyage in the Polar Seas in Search of 
Sir John Franklin. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

OR, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 

By Captain RAFTER. 3 vols. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW 
WORLD. 
By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols., with Illustrations. 


Horst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBURN. 





XC HAN GE.—A Living, value net 5501., po- 

pulation 350, prettily situated in the East of Somerset- 

shire, 5 miles from a picturesque watering place. An ancient 

rectory-house, capable of restoration, close to the church. 

A sound Churchman required. Address, G.F.F., care of 
Messrs. Oldland and May, 28, Corn-street, Bristol. 


ge gee A complete apparatus 31, 

52. 5s., and 117. lls. Send for a list (post free), at 
Gilbert Flemings, 498, Oxford-street, Author of “ First Steps 
in Photography.” Price 6d., by post, 7d. 


RIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 
Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 
Pantheon, receives a select number of young entlemen as 
pupils. They are treated as members of the Family. The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particular attention is given to the 
French language. 
For partioniars, apply (by letter).to Mr. E. P. og Arundel- 
seost Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eat on, 
6, Prince’s- -gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, 
ya ee a 


S OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by RoyalCharter,1847. 


The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the aero s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 


Apply at the Congene nen 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. LLIAM PURDY, Manager. 











“Toe, September, din 


T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
Capital, 100,0007., in wares ot of 51. each. Deposit, 12. per 





(On which Interest, at the sat of 52. per cent. per annum, 
=" of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
men 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s, 

Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 

square, Notting-hill. 
Secretary—W. ©. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 

Annuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 

Premiums epee? yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

No charge for medical fees or stamps. 

Loans granted for Jong: or short periods, payable by 
monthly quarterly, or half-yearly instalments 

Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured ond guaranteed 


BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


No.3, PALL Matt East, Lonpon- 
Established A.D. 1844. 


anaes desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
uested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 

by which high rate of Interest may be obtained with 

perfect Security. 
The Interest is payable in JanvARY and Juty, at th 

Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 

various Branches, or through Country Bankers. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on applica 








Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


THE WAR IN THE BASt, 
FROM THE YEAR 1853 TILL JULY, 1855. 
An Historico-Critical Sketch of *he Campaigns on the 


Danube, in Asia, and in the Crimea. Glance 
probable Contingencies of the next Pin Th, at the 


By General GEORGE KLAPKA, 
Author of “ Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hun- 
gary,” &c., &e. 
Trauslated from the Original Manuscript, by Lieutenant. 
Colonel MEDNYANSZKY. 


London: CaapMAn and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 





In a few days, 8vo, sewed, price 1s., the Second Raition of # 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE FISHERIES OF 
THE WEST COAST OF IRELAND, 


Having reference more particularly to the Operations of the 


COMPANY. 
By THOMAS EDWARD SYMONDS, Commander, BY. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, 





On the 29th of September will be pied. tm, 
Part XXXI. of 


HE ENGLISH CYGL OPADIA, ex- 
tending the Natural History Division ee 


to Thian-Shan-Nanlu, including Sw itaeiaed, Bde 
articles on Surat, Susa, Sweden, Switaerlend, Bydn 


racuse, Syria, Syrtes, Tabriz, Taiwan, 
Tangut, Tarakai, Taranto, Tarsus, ta Ta: ce 
Taurida, Temeswar, Tenasserim, Tennessee, eo: 


sacus, Thebes, Thesprotia, Thessalonica, Thessaly, &., 
GRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Pleet-street, . 


; 
to Skin; and the Geographical Division from Binds ai | 





This day is published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d., post free 28. dy. 
as TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 
A Satire for the Age, in Two Fyttes of Song. 


By the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY, Author of “ King 
arles the First.” 


“Tt is time 
That old by sterical mock- disease should de, 
Nothing but idiot “gabble Mand. 
London: THomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-strest. 





——— 


PHE VOICE or ELJAR 


4 
sa, M- Peacoce, sania 19, ater a 








On Nervousness, Debility, and Exhausti 
lished, New and Cheaper Edition, price isc 
13 stamps. 


T= SCIENCE of LIFE; or, 
LIVE, and WHAT to LIVE FOR. With 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; 
Instructions for Securing Health, Lo 
Sterling* anne or ae through 
rvance of a Well-Regulated Course of Life. 


Obse 
, PHYSICIAN, London: SHERWooD and Co., 23, 


ter-row; HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street; MANN, 3% © 
HogyE, 19, Leicester-square; and all ni. 


$$ 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


M& ARRIVABENE, DLL. 
University of Padua, who has been e sheds 

London for three years, gives private lessons in [talstar 

French at his own house, or at the house of his p' 

also attends Schools both in town a 

ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly 

the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly 

hend his lessons. 











Apply byletter toMr. ARRIVABENE,No.4,8t.i@ 
place, Brompton 7 | 








LONDON; Printed and Published by AtyRED Epaunp GaLoway, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 154, Strand, in the County of Middlesex—September 22, 1866- 
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